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OUR  STRANGE  LANGUAGE 

I.  COLODNY 
EDITOR  OF  ••WORDS  ' 

I/)S  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Arc  tee  "woefully  ignorant  of  our  language"?  Han  Englinh  "in  every  age  absorbed  the 
vulgarities  of  the  common  people"?  Is  the  authority  of  the  teacher  of  English  "daily 
weakening  in  a  world  of  rugged  individualism"  represented  by  the  slangy  humorist 
and  the  wisecracker.  Mr.  Colodny  says  that  these  things  are  true  in  the  following 
interesting  and  arresting  article. — Ed. 

TIIK  Kiiglish  are  a  peculiar  peo-  they  be  in  the  British  Isles,  Canada, 
pie  and  so  I  am  led  to  speak  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  United 
their  language  as  a  strange  Ian-  States,  and  you  have  a  still  stranger 
guage.  Certainly,  a  language,  if  any-  situation.  Even  most  of  the  teachers 
thing  can,  mirrors  a  people.  True,  of  English,  at  least  in  our  country, 
what  will  be  said  here  alwiit  the  Eng-  would  fail  to  identify  the  origin  of 
lish  language  and  the  English  people  such  ordinary  words  as  wall,  devil, 
may  be  said  about  other  peoples  and  prairie,  zinc,  feUow,  flag,  flannel,  hog, 
other  languages,  but  not  in  the  same  drum,  comrade,  sycamore,  coffee,  can- 
degree.  dy,  spinach,  hike,  bungalow,  caddy, 

The  various  groups  which  amalga-  typhoon,  tobacco  and  bantam. 
mated  constitute  the  English  people  The  above  list  contains  words  from 
were  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  the  twenty  different  languages.  It  would 
Danes,  and  the  French.  In  spite  of  not  be  difficult  to  extend  the  list  to 
these  concpiests,  the  language  survived  l)orrowings  from  fifty  languages  and 
foreign  rule  and  influence.  While  still  not  include  a  word  beyond  the 
English  is  a  conglomerate  language,  vocabulary  of  a  sixth  grader.  It  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  it  is  English,  true  that  other  great  peoples  did  not 
Nevertheless  what  Shakespeare  said  hesitate  to  import  words,  but  on  no 
about  the  Englishman  of  his  day  who  such  large  scale, 
borrowed  his  hose  in  one  country  and  Needless  to  mention  other  aspects 
his  cloak  in  another  is  doubly  true  of  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  ours  is  a 
word  borrowings.  strange  language.  Every  three  or 

The  best  estimates  indicate  that  no  four  hundred  years  we  turn  our  back 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Eng-  on  the  language.  We  change  the  spell- 
lish  language  consists  of  native  words,  ing  and  pronunciation  if  we  do  not 
Add  that  this  fact  is  not  generally  abandon  the  language  entirely.  We 
knowm  to  the  English  people  who  do  not  have  two  dozen  words  in  our 
speak  and  write  the  language,  whether  present  vocabulary  spoken  by  the  Bri- 
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tains  who  fought  to  stem  the  Roman 
invasion.  King  Alfred  (871-901) 
could  not  have  understood  King  Ecg- 
bert  (800-836).  Chaucer  and  Cyne¬ 
wulf  could  not  have  carried  on  an  in¬ 
telligent  conversation  if  each  one 
spoke  in  his  contemporary  spewh. 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Victoria, 
if  we  had  them  together,  would  need 
an  interpreter.  New  Yorkers  have 
trouble  to  understand  Tx)ndoners  this 
very  day. 

The  continual  change  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  which  is  going  on  as  ex¬ 
tensively  in  our  own  generation  as  in 
any  previous  one  is  alleged  to  be  a 
condition  of  language.  It  is  even 
proclaimed  that  it  has  enriched  the 
language  and  made  it  pliant.  At  the 
same  time  the  masterpieces  written  by 
Englishmen  five  hundred  years  ago 
might  as  well  have  been  written  in  a 
foreign  language. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  our  words  are  derived  from 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  teaching  of  the 
classical  languages  has  Iwen  gradually 
8ulx)rdinated  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges;  and  when  they  are  generally 
taught,  there  is  insufficient  attention 
given  to  English  derivatives. 

Two  years  ago  the  examination  of 
seven  hundred  catalogs  revealed  that 
not  more  than  a  hundred  colleges  gave 
courses  that  could  in  any  way  be  listed 
as  courses  in  the  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  ^fost  of  these  colleges 
represented  by  those  seven  hundred 
catalogs  prepared  teachers  w’ho  w’ere 
to  go  forth  to  teach  English  in  high 
schools  and  other  colleges.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  not  one  in  six  of  our  col¬ 
leges  have  on  their  faculties  men  who 
are  qualified  to  teach  the  history  and 
origin  of  English  w’ords. 


To  get  back  to  our  strange  language. 
We  spell  words  one  way  and  pro¬ 
nounce  them  another.  We  write 
wright,  right,  rite,  and  tvrite  and  pro¬ 
nounce  them  all  rite.  It  is  only  when 
w’e  stop,  look,  and  listen  that  we  are 
struck  by  difficulties  that  our  forbears 
have  piled  up  for  us  in  the  matter  of 
pronunciation.  Take  for  example  the 
sound  represented  by  “long  i.”  It  is 
represented  by  ai  in  aisle;  by  ay  in 
aye;  by  ei  in  height;  by  ey  in  eye;  by 
ie  in  lie;  by  oi  in  choir;  by  uy  in  huy; 
by  y  in  try.  Or  observe  the  combina¬ 
tion  ou  and  the  difference  of  its  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  the  wwds  about,  young, 
youth,  four,  would,  fought  and  cough. 
Ch  is  pronounced  one  way  in  child  and 
altogether  differently  in  machine  and 
mechanic.  The  digraph  th  is  not  the 
same  in  truth,  truths,  and  thyme.  Re¬ 
sult  :  irrepressible  confiiet  between  or¬ 
thography  and  orthoepy. 

II.  L.  ^fencken  points  out  {The 
American  Ixinguage,  page  397)  that 
so  long  ago  as  the  Thirteenth  Century 
a  monk  named  Ormin  tried  to  reform 
the  spelling  of  the  ^fiddle  English  of 
his  time.  Since  then  periodically  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  have  tried  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  the  spelling  of  English.  The 
most  formidable  movement  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States  in  1906, 
subsidized  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
is  said  to  have  spent  $283,000.  Mr. 
^Mencken  records  that  this  latest  effort 
is  moribund.  Nevertheless  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  English  from  the  time  of 
the  Beowulf  to  this  day  has  l)een 
changing. 

The  changes  have  Ix'en  brought 
about  by  misspelling.  The  philologist 
and  the  scholar  of  language  have  had 
very  little  influence.  To  this  day, 
even  at  the  risk  of  generalizing,  it 
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might  be  said  that  the  language  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  unlearned  and  unlet¬ 
tered. 

If  400  out  of  1200  college  freshmen 
cannot  pass  a  college  entrance  exami¬ 
nation  in  English,  what  does  it  reveal  ? 
Not  that  the  teachers  who  have  had 
them  for  twelve  years  have  not  tried 
intelligently  to  teach  the  language,  not 
that  the  textbooks  are  not  efficient, 
and  not  that  these  pupils  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  dumb.  The  very  400  that 
failed  would  have  passed  with  credit 
examinations  in  general  science,  alge¬ 
bra,  geometry,  and  ancient  history’. 
Where  then  is  the  difficulty?  The 
trouble  is  inherent  in  the  language. 
There  is  no  uniformity.  When  it 
comes  down  to  language  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  an  outlaw.  Our  present-day 
writers  have  no  regard  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  taught 
in  the  cla.ssroom.  The  growing  gen¬ 
eration  is  influenced  more  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  W'ritten  by  Will  Rogers  and  Ring 
Lardner  than  they  are  by  the  English 
written  by  Emerson,  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  Washington  Irving,  or  Haw¬ 
thorne.  If  the  entrance  examination 
dealt  with  Walter  Winchell’s  English, 
they  would  all  pass. 

The  fact  that  words  against  which 
the  cultured  warred  in  the  past  are 
now  acceptable  is  proof  of  nothing.  It 
is  such  acceptance  based  on  usage  by 
the  ignorant  many  that  gave  us  “de- 
lapidated  book.”  The  merest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  etymologx’  of  the  xvord 
would  quickly  reveal  that  the  figure 
of  speech  is  ridiculous.  Consider  the 
word  arrive  in  “We  arrived  on  an 
early  train,”  when  literally  one  can 
only  arrive  on  a  river  in  a  Ixiat.  Us¬ 
age  has  filled  our  language  with  words 
that  represent  mere  sound.  When 


you  resort  to  etymology  you  discover 
that  the  word  once  meant  something 
entirely  different. 

The  Latin  word  tempus  means 
“time.”  The  Greek  word  kronos 
means  “time.”  From  tempus  we  get 
the  adjective  temporary,  and  from 
kronos  we  get  chronic.  We  might 
naturally  expect  that  chronic  and  tem¬ 
porary  would  be  interchangeable 
w’ords,  that  the  words  would  convey 
the  same  thought.  Instead,  usage  has 
made  chronic  and  temporary  almost 
antonyms.  Our  language  abounds  in 
pairs  of  words  similarly  derived  and 
with  similar  semantic  development. 
Loyal  and  legal,  royal  and  regal, 
guardian  and  warden,  come  readily  to 
mind.  This,  it  is  said,  has  enriched 
the  language,  has  made  English  a 
great  language. 

What  has  “usage”  ever  accomplished 
for  our  language  other  than  repudiate 
established  principles?  We  have  put 
grammar  on  a  par  with  style  in  clothes 
and  automobiles.  Present-day  writers 
resemble  platinum-haired  picture  stars 
in  their  effort  to  attract  attention. 
They  palm  off  the  bizarre  and  gro¬ 
tesque  in  language  for  originality  and 
artistry. 

It  is  one  thing  to  create  new  words 
which  are  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  progress.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
to  misuse  existing  words,  or  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  drag  in  words  from  other 
languages.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
illogical  semantic  development  of  the 
w’ords  legal  and  loyal,  and  regal  and 
royal.  The  words  arbitrarily  and  ar¬ 
bitrator  come  from  the  same  Latin 
word  and  are  almost  opposite  in  mean¬ 
ing.  Such  illogical  semantic  develop¬ 
ments  which  abound  are  equalled  by 
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general  disregard  for  authority  in 
language. 

The  expression,  “the  living  lan¬ 
guage,”  is  employed  with  malice 
aforethought.  It  is  always  intended 
as  a  devastating  rebuke  to  teachers  of 
English  who  are  supercilious  about 
the  language  of  the  race  track,  prize¬ 
fighting  ring,  gaming  table,  the  bro¬ 
thel,  and  the  gutter.  Well  may  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  even  slightly  familiar 
with  our  idioms  resist  the  influx  of 
“living  language”  from  those  sources. 
Already  we  have  idioms  that  a  modest 
person  would  hesitate  to  explain. 

The  teacher  of  English  in  the 
United  States  is  in  a  predicament. 
What  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
classroom  by  a  teacher  teaching  stand¬ 
ard  English  against  the  continual  Ixirn- 
bardment  of  poor  English  students  are 
subjected  to  outside  of  the  school  ? 
The  authority  of  the  pedagog  is  daily 
weakening  in  a  world  of  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism  represented  by  the  Bert 
Greens,  and  King  Lardners. 

While  it  is  true  that  English  has 
in  every  age  absorbed  the  vulgarities 
of  the  common  people,  this  situation 
has  reached  a  peak  in  our  own  time. 
The  motion  picture,  the  radio,  the  in¬ 
flux  of  the  pulps,  the  advent  of  wi.se- 


cracking  columnists  are  comparatively 
speaking  recent  plagues.  Only  thirty 
years  ago  we  lived  in  a  different 
world.  Exemplification  of  language 
was  in  the  hands  and  mouths  of  a 
few.  We  did  not  then  have  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  raucus  ignorant  writing 
and  talking  in  and  out  of  season.  | 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
most  of  us  are  woefully  ignorant  of  ' 
our  language.  There  are  many  rea- 
.«ons.  By  unrestrained  and  ill-advised  | 
l)orrowings,  we  have  ma»le  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  a  curiosity  shop,  ^fostly  the 
ignorant  and  untutored  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  our  unwieldy  dictionaries, 
making  English  almost  unteachable. 
The  fact  that  the  scholars  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  seldom  are  the  teachers  but 
must  wander  in  the  countryside  hunt¬ 
ing  for  dialectal  relics,  leaving  others 
who  have  no  aptitude  for  language  to 
do  the  teaching,  is  another  reason  why 
our  people  do  not  know  their  language.  ; 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  recall  a 
statement  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  “I 
recognize  but  one  mental  acquisition 
as  an  e.ssential  part  of  the  education 
of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman — namely,  an 
accurate  and  refined  use  of  the  mother 
tongue.” 
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THE  COLLEGE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  ART: 

THE  SYNTHESIZING  FOUNDATION  FOR 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Geraldine  P.  Dilla,  Ph.  D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  CITY.  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

“4  true  psychological  and  spiritual  portrait  of  a  nation  icith  all  its  various  influences 
is  discernible  from  an  analysis  of  its  artistic  activities  often  more  easily  than  from 
its  history  or  literature.''  This  is  the  thesis  tchich  Dr.  Dilla  advances  <n  the  helpful 
and  illuminating  article  tchich  follotrs.  Is  it  true  that  uc  can  more  easily  understand 
the  spirit  of  a  people  by  studying  their  art  than  by  a  study  of  their  literature  and 

history! — Ed. 


WllOKVER  reads  English  jk)- 
etry  or  prose  needs  for  full 
and  just  appreciation  a  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  of  English  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Even  England  has  changed 
greatly  since  the  literary  masterpieces 
were  written  that  we  read  and  study 
today;  and  immeasurably  greater  di¬ 
vergence  appears  constantly  b<‘twecn 
the  England  of  the  past  and  our  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  present.  A  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  government  and  history — political 
or  social — is  not  sufficient;  neither  is 
the  mere  addition  of  more  literature, 
however  unlimited.  Travel  in  the 
British  Isles  is  a  great  help;  yet  it 
affords  little  more  than  pleasant 
amusement  unless  it  is  prefaced  by  a 
fundamental  knowledge  much  too 
rare  among  American  travelers  and 
readers. 

The  civilization  of  a  nation  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  an  outsider  more  promptly 
and  more  accurately  by  that  nation’s 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
minor  arts  than  by  any  other  manifes¬ 
tations  of  a  nation’s  genius.  These 
are  the  creations  designed  by  all  the 
citizens  for  their  own  use  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  determined  by  no  more  external 
influences  than  climate  and  geology. 
Thoughtful  analysis  of  the  origins  and 
practices  of  the  arts  leads  to  the  con¬ 


clusion  that  architecture  is  the  most 
nearly  true  index  to  the  people  who 
create  and  preserve  it.  For  the  com¬ 
plete  evaluation  of  a  nation,  naturally 
there  are  needed  the  sculpture  in 
stone,  bronze,  W’ood,  ivory  and  other 
materials;  the  painting  of  all  kinds 
from  miniatures  and  illuminated  man¬ 
uscripts  to  murals;  the  landscape  de¬ 
sign  from  wee  village  door-yards  to 
city  parks  and  garden  cities;  interior 
decoration  from  fireplaces  to  Chippen¬ 
dale  chairs;  textiles  from  medieval 
ncedlew’ork  to  laces  and  tapestries; 
glass  from  the  “storied  windows  richly 
dight”  to  the  crystal  chandeliers;  jew¬ 
elry  and  enamels;  and — what  is  said 
to  be  very  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  temper — the  ironwork,  as  that 
of  great  grilles  and  gates  (though  now¬ 
adays  iron  is  apparently  devoted 
mostly  to  the  purposes  of  ferro-con- 
crete). 

All  the  arts  —  the  major  and  the 
minor,  the  fine  or  decorative  and  the 
industrial — are  needed  to  represent  a 
nation’s  civilization  and  make  the 
eorrect  background  for  its  literature. 

In  English  literature,  how  intelli¬ 
gible  is  the  later  part  of  Beowulf  with¬ 
out  some  idea  of  a  prehistoric  barrow, 
which  early  burial  construction  plays 
no  small  part  in  Hardy’s  novels  too? 
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What  are  Bede,  Caedmon,  Alfred 
without  a  visualized  familiarity  with 
medieval  monasteries  ?  What  are 
Scott’s  novels  without  Norman  castles 
and  fortifications  ?  How  frag^entarj’ 
is  an  idea  of  Rossetti  without  his 
paintings,  William  Morris  without  his 
whole  gamut  of  industrial  and  decora¬ 
tive  arts,  Thackeray  and  George  Moore 
without  their  aspirations  toward  the 
practice  of  art,  ^fax  Bcerbohm  with¬ 
out  his  inimitable  cartoons  ?  What 
is  the  whole  Victorian  Age  without 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Ruskin’s 
championship  of  Turner  and  Gothic; 
without  the  decadence  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley  as  well  as  Oscar  Wilde? 

An  adequate  appreciation,  of  course, 
as  well  as  mere  comprehension  of 
much  of  Rol)ert  Browning  and  nearly 
all  of  Walter  Pater  presupposes  knowl¬ 
edge  of  more  art  than  what  appears 
in  the  British  Isles;  it  demands  some 
study  of  Renaissance  Italian  or  even 
more  periods  of  art  history.  But  a 
general  survey  of  the  history  of  art 
would  lx?  another  story,  in  Kipling’s 
phrase;  and  now  I  am  pleading  only 
for  a  study  of  the  history  of  British 
art  for  students  of  English  literature. 

It  may  he  possible  to  make  some 
shift  with  what  fragmentary  scraps 
of  information  an  alert  observer  can 
find  concerning  pictures  to  illustrate 
the  great  masterpieces  of  literature. 
For  example,  William  Blake’s  “Can¬ 
terbury  Pilgrims”  can  be  contrasted 
with  the  more  realistic  “Pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury”  by  Thomas  Stothard, 
R.  A.  Or  from  the  same  gallery — 
the  Tate,  so  maligned  by  Whistler! — 
can  be  chosen  Ford  ^fadox  Brown’s 
“Chaucer  at  the  Court  of  Edward 
III,”  H.  Wallis’s  “Death  of  Chatter- 
ton,’’  Waterhouse’s  “The  I.ady  of 


Shalott”;  or  from  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  in  Liverpool,  “The  Road  to 
Camelot”  by  G.  II.  Bough  ton,  R.  A. 
But  the  best  of  well-intentioned  teach- 
(•rs  can  assemble  too  little  illustrative 
material,  not  to  mention  reliable 
knowledge,  without  having  a  good 
course  on  the  history  of  art  in  the 
British  Isles. 

One  part  of  such  a  course  “is  a  very 
brief  review  of  the  country’s  history 
with  a  generous  selection  of  signifi¬ 
cant  dates,  for  a  firm  chronology  ig 
the  foundation  for  intelligent  unde^  | 
standing  of  art  as  of  most  else.  Im- 
j)ortant  personages,  like  kings,  their  j 
ministers  and  favorites,  need  to  be  | 
placed  as  further  pegs  on  which  to  ' 
hang  facts  and  art  movements.  Enough  ! 
of  the  geography  of  the  country  should 
be  learned  so  that  the  student  can 
])lace  accurately  and  promptly  all  the 
important  cities  with  museums,  archi¬ 
tectural  masterpieces,  archaeological 
remains,  or  other  objects  of  signifi¬ 
cance  in  cultural  history.  Some  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  country  and  the  natural  re- 
.sources,  especially  as  they  influence 
the  architecture  and  sculpture.  More 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  religion,  for  these  last  two  j 
elements  prove  the  determining  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  arts  during  many  periods  ^ 
in  many  countries.  These  varied  yet  j 
related  backgrounds  are  supplied  | 
mostly  as  suggested  by  the  progress  of  ^ 
the  course,  though  much  is  needed  as  j 
}>reface.  ' 

“Consideration  must  be  given  also 
to  the  outstanding  traits  of  national 
character,  the  peculiar  mentality  and  j 
special  skills  and  preoccupations  of 
the  nation.  For  all  the  qualities  and 
deficiencies,  the  tendencies  and  tastes 
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of  a  people  show  up  in  its  arts,  both 
in  its  masterpieces  and  its  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  or  omissions.  Indeed,  a 
true  psychological  and  spiritual  por¬ 
trait  of  a  nation  with  all  its  various 
influences  is  discernible  from  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  its  artistic  activities  often  more 
easily  than  from  its  history  or  litera¬ 
ture.”^ 

At  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  self-advertisement,  I  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  practical¬ 
ity,  outline  the  course  in  the  History 
of  English  Art  which  I  have  been 
teaching.  Like  Chaucer's  Poor  Par¬ 
son  of  a  town,  I  believe  it  a  duty  to 
practice  my  lore  before  I  preach  it. 
The  class  periods  are  devoted  to  illus¬ 
trated  lectures,  interrupted  for  short 
written  tests  weekly  and  for  occasion¬ 
al  criticism  or  explanation  of  the  text¬ 
book.  Students  are  asked  to  keep 
notes  of  all  reading  outside  the  text 
and  sources  they  owui  themselves,  and 
are  encouraged  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Blue  Guides  for  England, 
Wales,  Scotland  and  London,  or  the 
Baedekers  for  London  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  with  the  Connoisseur  and 
the  International  Studio  and  Punch. 
The  textlwok  is  not  perfect,  but  the 
best  to  be  found  for  the  student  to 
own  is  Sir  ^Valter  Armstrong’s  Art  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Scribner’s 
Ars  Una  series).  The  author’s  some¬ 
times  belligerent  and  sometimes  apolo¬ 
getic  comparisons  with  other  nations’ 
art  are  corrected  in  lectures  so  that 
the  taste  of  the  student  may  not  be 
vitiated  by  that  Britisher’s  inferiority 
complex,  caused  by  his  patriotic  zeal 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  greater  artis¬ 
tic  genius  and  achievements  of  France. 


The  student  must  learn  at  the  outset 
that  superlatives  are  dangerous,  and 
that  the  verdicts  of  art  critics  must 
be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  of  rea¬ 
son,  broad  wisdom  and  experience  as 
those  of  other  human  individuals. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  own 
also  the  useful  compendium  by  George 
Reynolds:  English  Literature  in  Fact 
and  Story  (D.  Appleton-Century) ; 
but  is  required  to  read  for  this  course 
in  English  art  no  more  in  it  than  the 
sections  on  natural  backgrounds,  his¬ 
tory,  social  conditions,  life  and  civili¬ 
zations.  Naturally  there  is  no  pen¬ 
alty  for  reading  all  the  pages  com¬ 
prised  within  the  limits  of  the  assign¬ 
ments.  The  other  readings  required 
in  the  library  are,  in  many  cases,  in 
lx)oks  that  are  not  limited  to  English 
arts;  for  then  the  conscientious  stu¬ 
dent  can  browse  farther,  as  in  French 
and  Italian  art  history,  and  acquire 
a  more  nearly  true  perspective  for  his 
British  art.  j 

All  students  are  required  to  own  a 
copy  of  the  latest  catalogue  of  the 
University  Prints  (Newton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts),  and  are  asked  to  buy  sixty- 
four  University  Prints  chosen  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  bring  down  to  date  the 
illustrations  in  his  text.  A  copy  of 
the  booklet  entitled  A  Primer  of  Pe¬ 
riod  Furniture  (Published  by  the 
^fcrsman  Brothers  Corporation,  Ce- 
lina,  Ohio)  completes  the  list  of  pur¬ 
chases.  Three  booklets  are  distributed 
to  each  student  through  the  generous 
courtesy  of  the  Associated  British 
Railways  (551  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City) :  Ireland — On  the  Road 
to  Europe,  This  is  England,  and  The 
Romance  of  Scotland.  The  illustra- 


1  Quoted  from  my  article  entitled  “The  Keyatone  for  the  Arch  of  the  HumanlUes"  in  the 
February,  1936,  issue  of  "The  Harv’ard  Teachers  Record,”  4  lAwrence  Hall,  Harvard  Unlver- 
■Ity,  Cambiids;e,  Massachusetts. 
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tiona  and  maps  are  excellent  in  these; 
and  the  text  on  Ireland  by  Stephen 
Gwynn  is  absolutely  perfect  for  the 
course  in  the  history  of  British  art. 

The  instructor  should  have  some  of 
the  catalogues  and  books  on  sale  at 
the  various  British  galleries,  muse¬ 
ums,  and  cathedrals,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  aids  with  informa¬ 
tion  often  not  accessible  elsewhere. 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery  Illus¬ 
trated  List  (with  138  illustrations 
and  an  index  of  artists)  pictures  the 
English  worthies  from  Richard  III 
and  Anne  Boleyn  to  Kitchener  and 
Samuel  Butler.  The  Popular  Guide 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland 
(The  Pictures  and  How  to  Enjoy 
Them)  is  especially  good  for  the  Scot¬ 
tish  School  and  for  its  well-written 
“Introductory’’  for  beginners  in  art 
appreciation.  The  Victoria  and  Al¬ 
bert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  Lon¬ 
don,  publishes  “Picture  Books”  of  24 
pages  on  such  subjects  as  The  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  English  Chairs,  Embroi¬ 
deries,  Wrought  Iron  Work,  Glass, 
l.ace.  The  British  ^ruseum,  London, 
publishes  a  most  varied  selection  of 
large  cards  (colored  and  plain)  in 
sets,  of  such  subjects  as  Wedgwood 
Jasper  Ware,  William  Blake’s  prints 
and  drawings. 

The  Modem  Pictorial  Library  ed¬ 
ited  by  S.  P.  B.  ^Nfais — those  lavishly 
illustrated  shilling  volumes  in  paper 
—  include  such  titles  ready-made  to 
our  j)urpo8e  as  Ix>ndon,  Shakespeare, 
Cathedrals,  History  of  Art  (translated 
from  Louis  Ilourticq’s  French  sur¬ 
vey),  Dawm  of  British  Literature, 
History  of  England,  Dickens  and  His 
Times.  The  Pictured  History  of 
English  Literature  by  J.  W.  CunlifTe 
(D.  Appleton-Century,  1033)  sup¬ 


plies  some  pictures  worth  having  and 
not  common,  as  do  the  older  histories 
of  literature.  Recently  the  illustrated 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  l)een 
especially  rich  in  pictures  of  British 
scenes  and  personages.  Old  numbers 
of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
and  the  out-of-print  Masters  in  Art 
are  available  at  second-hand  l)ook 
shops. 

The  greatest  aids  for  courses  in  the 
history  of  art  are  a  silvered  or  alumi¬ 
num  screen  and  an  opaque  projector, 
such  as  the  Spencer  Delineascope  or 
the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Baloptieon.  For 
it  is  too  costly  and  wholly  impractical 
to  have  slides  made  of  all  the  many 
photographs,  prints,  pages  of  books — 
even  lace,  textiles,  or  objects  of  art 
that  can  be  shown  to  great  advantage 
on  a  large  screen  to  illustrate  the  lec¬ 
tures  and  supplement  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  find  in  their  reading. 

In  the  following  list  of  thirty  as¬ 
signments,  the  full  title  of  a  new  book 
is  given  only  the  first  time  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  and  thereafter  it  is  indicated 
by  the  author’s  surname  only.  The 
ehapter  numbers  refer  to  the  textl)ook. 
The  readings  in  literature  (some  of 
which  may  l)e  omitted)  are  enclosed 
in  parentheses.  The  lectures  when 
not  otherwise  indicated  are  usually  on 
the  same  subjects  as  the  study  assign¬ 
ments.  The  ground  covered  is  rather 
too  heavy  for  a  two-hour  one-semester 
course  for  juniors  or  seniors  in  col¬ 
lege;  if  much  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  literature  or  to  the  political  his¬ 
tory,  it  should  be  expanded  to  three 
hours. 

1.  Chapter  I  on  Primitive  Art.  (For 
Stonehenge:  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Ev¬ 
elyn’s  Diaiy'  (22  July  1654),  Penys* 
Diary  (11  June  1668),  Thomas  War- 
ton’s  Sonnet  written  at  Stonehenge 
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(1777)  in  G.  B.  Woods^  English  Poetry 
and  Prose  of  the  Romantic  Movement 
(Scott,  Foresman),  Borrow^s  Lavengro, 
W.  n.  Hudson’s  Afoot  in  England, 
Hard}'’8  Tess  of  the  d’Urhervilles,  II.  G. 
Wells’  Secret  Places  of  the  Heart.). 

Lecture  on  Roman  remains  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  at  Bath,  Lincoln,  York,  Caerleon- 
on-Usk,  the  Roman  Wall,  etc.  ( Hardy’s 
poems  Aquae  Sulis  (p.  353)  and  The 
Roman  Road  (p.  248)  in  his  Collected 
Poems  (Macmillan).  Kipling’s  Puck 
of  Pook’s  Hill.) 

2.  Chapter  II  and  III  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  Art  and  Norman  Architecture. 
Fletcher’s  History  of  Architecture 
(Scribner’s) :  pp.  1-3,  311,  314-315, 
319,  and  illustrations  to  p.  342.  (The 
last  sections  of  Beowulf  on  the  dragon’s 
hoard  and  the  burning  of  Beowulf’s 
body.  F.  T.  Palgrave’s  A  Danish  Bar- 
row  in  Stedman’s  A  Victorian  Anthol¬ 
ogy  (Houghton  Mifflin).) 

3.  Chapter  IV  on  Early  English 
Gothic  Architecture.  Reynolds:  pp.  4- 
48,  omitting,  as  always,  the  sections  on 
literature.  (Tennyson’s  Becket.)  Quen- 
nell’s  A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in 
England,  Part  I  (Scribners):  Chapter 
H  on  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

4.  Chapter  V  on  Decorated  Gothic 
Architecture.  (Irving’s  essay  on  West¬ 
minster  Abl)ey  in  tlie  Sketch  Book.) 
Fletcher’s  illustrations,  pp.  345-434. 

5.  Chapter  XII  through  p.  146  on 
ironwork,  enamels,  stained  glass,  needle¬ 
work  and  tapestry,  ivories,  illuminated 
manuscripts.  H.  Arnold’s  Stained  Glass 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  Black) 
pp.  3-17  and  all  illustrations.  Reynolds: 
pp.  49-60,  as  before. 

6.  Chapter  VI  on  Perpendicular 
Gothic  Architecture.  A.  M.  Brooks’ 
Readings  in  Art  Appreciation  (Marshall 
Jones) :  pp.  123-131.  (Thomas  Hardy’s 
poem  on  the  origin  of  Perpendicular, 
The  Abbey  Mason,  p.  379  in  his  Col¬ 
lected  Poems;  Wordsworth’s  sonnets  on 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.) 

7.  Chapter  XIX  on  Gothic  Sculp¬ 
ture.  Hamlin’s  History  of  Ornament 
(Century) :  pp.  353-364.  (Scott’s  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  II, 


lines  1-285.  Beaumont’s  Lines  on  the 
Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.) 

8.  Chapter  VII  on  the  Tudor  Peri¬ 
od.  Reynolds:  pp.  61-127.  (Scott’s 
Kenilworth,  Chapters  XXX,  XXXI.) 

9.  Francis  Bacon’s  Essay  on  Gar¬ 
dens.  Reynolds:  pp.  128-142.  J.  Ged- 
die :  Royal  Palaces,  Historic  Castles  and 
Stately  Homes  of  Great  Britain  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  Kent;  London);  study 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  Compton  Wynyates,  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle,  Hampton  Court,  Holy- 
rood,  Newstead  Abbey,  the  Tower  of 
London,  Windsor  Castle. 

10.  Lecture  and  test  on  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  British  Isles.  Reynolds:  pp. 
143-179,  and  study  carefully  pp.  445- 
480  on  cathedrals,  monastic  life,  forms 
of  worship,  chivalry,  the  English  fam¬ 
ily,  etlucational  institutions,  sports,  the 
stage. 

11.  Chapter  VIII  and  IX  on  Inigo 
Jones,  Wren,  and  their  followers.  Fletch¬ 
er:  illustrations  pp.  690-733. 

12.  C.  M.  Blum’s  Old  World  Lace 
(Dutton)  :  pp.  73-83  and  illustrations. 
Fletcher:  illustrations  pp.  733-763. 
Reynolds:  pp.  180-245. 

13.  Chapter  XIII  on  painting  before 
Hogarth,  and  Chapter  XVII  on  minia¬ 
tures.  Maguinness’  British  Painting, 
pp.  17,  18,  21-29  for  the  influence  of 
royalty  on  British  art. 

14.  Landscape  design  in  The  Signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  edited  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  (Mar¬ 
shall  Jones) :  pp.  319-335.  Brooks:  pp. 
1-23,  73-75,  146-162,  on  the  meaning, 
purpose,  characteristics,  appreciation  of 
art. 

15.  Chapter  XIV  to  p.  190  on  paint¬ 
ing  through  Gainsborough.  Brooks :  pp. 
215-218.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  Four¬ 
teenth  Discourse  on  Art  (10  Dec.  1788), 
on  Gainsborough.  (Goldsmith’s  Retali¬ 
ation,  lines  on  Burke,  Reynolds,  Gar¬ 
rick.) 

16.  Chapter  XIV,  pp.  190-199  from 
Romney  through  Hoppner.  R.  Gilman’s 
Great  Styles  in  Interior  Architecture 
(Harper) :  pp.  162-194  on  the  Georgian 
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Style.  Blake’s  Songs  of  Innocence,  and 
his  art. 

17.  Chapter  XIV,  pp.  199  to  208, 
on  painting  from  Raeburn  through 
Ilaydon.  Reynolds :pp.  246-318.  Brooks: 
pp.  249-252  on  the  Elgin  marbles. 
(Wordsworth’s  Elegiac  Stanzas  suggest- 
^  by  a  picture  of  Peele  Castle  by  Sir 
George  Beaumont.  Keats’  sonnet  on  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  sonnet  to  B.  R.  Ilaydon, 
and  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.) 

18.  Chapter  XV  to  p.  214  on  Turn¬ 
er.  W.  L.  Wyllie’s  Turner  (Bell,  Lon¬ 
don)  :  pp.  134-154  and  all  illustrations. 
(Sir  Henry  Newbolt’s  poem  “The  Fight¬ 
ing  Temeraire.”) 

19.  Chapter  XV,  pp.  215-227  from 
Constable  through  Watts.  Reynolds: 
pp.  319-385.  (Tennyson’s  poem  Sir 
Galahad.)  Illustrations  in  G.  K.  Ches¬ 
terton’s  Waits  (Duckworth). 

20.  Chapter  X  and  XI  on  classic 
and  Gothic  revivals  and  the  nineteenth 
century  renaissance  in  architecture. 
Fletcher:  pp.  764-775.  Tenniel’s  illus¬ 
trations  for  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice  in 
Wonderland. 

21.  Chapter  XVI  to  p.  239  on  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  II.  C.  Marillier’s  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  (Bell,  London) :  pp.  1- 
23  and  all  illustrations.  (Tennyson’s 
The  Beggar  Maid,  and  the  T^ady  of  Sha- 
lott.  Ford  Madox  Brown’s  sonnet  For 
the  Last  of  England,  p.  390  in  Stedman. 
Pictures  and  Poems  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  arranged  by  Fitz-Roy  Carring¬ 
ton,  1899,  especially  The  Blessed  Damo- 
zel.  Browning’s  “Love  Among  the  Ru¬ 
ins”  for  Burne-Jones,  painting.) 

22.  Ruskin :  Modern  Painters,  Chap¬ 
ter  IT  in  Volume  III  on  Realization; 
and  Chapter  IX  in  Part  9  of  Volume 
V  on  the  Two  Boyhoods — Giorgione  and 
Turner.  (Frances  Winwar  Grebanier: 
Poor  Splendid  Wings.) 

23.  Whistler:  The  Gentle  Art  of 
Making  Enemies  (Heinemann) :  pp.  1- 
19  on  “the  Action”  and  Whistler  vs. 
Ruskin;  and  pp.  131-159  “Ten  O’¬ 
clock.”  Maguinness:  pp.  239-244  on 
Whistler;  and  pp.  249-252  on  Leighton 
and  Alma  Tadema. 

24.  Chapter  XVIII  on  Water  Col¬ 
ours.  Maguinness :  pp.  49-50  on  the 


Royal  Academy;  and  pp.  130-145  on  the 
Water  Colour  Society  and  other  institu¬ 
tions.  (Kipling’s  poem  The  Conun¬ 
drum  of  the  Workshops.  Reginald  Bun- 
thorne’s  Song  “If  you’re  anxious  for  to 
shine”  from  Act  I  of  Patience  by  Gil. 
bert  and  Sullivan.) 

25.  Chapter  XII,  pp.  147-158  on 
Etching,  Engraving,  Mezzotints.  Chap¬ 
ter  XVI,  pp.  240-248  from  the  Scottish 
School  to  Augustus  John.  Reynolds: 
pp.  386-426.  (“Ars  Victrix”  imitated 
from  Theophile  Gautier  by  Austin  Dob¬ 
son,  p.  489  in  Stedman.) 

26.  E.  R.  Abbott:  The  Great  Paint- 
era  (Harcourt,  Brace):  pp.  317-335, 
381-385,  390-395.  Walter  Pater’s  “Con¬ 
clusion”  to  The  Renaissance.  Holbrook 
Jackson’s  The  Eighteen  Nineties  (Grant 
Richards,  London) :  Chapter  .Will  on 
.\rt  and  Life. 

27.  Chapters  XX  and  XXI  on  sculp¬ 
ture  from  Grinling  Gibbons  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  Chase  and  Post:  History 
of  Sculpture  (Harpers) :  pp.  480-487  on 
modern  British  sculpture.  (Or,  II.  N. 
Fowler:  History  of  Sculpture  (Macmil¬ 
lan)  :  pp.  378-387. 

28.  J.  Ciloag:  English  Furniture 
(Black) :  Chapters  VI  and  VII  on  fur¬ 
niture  design  from  1830  to  1920.  Max 
Boerbohm’s  Fifty  Caricatures  (Heine- 
mann,  London,  1913).  Quennell:  A 
History  of  Everyday  Things  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Part  TV  (Scribners) :  Chapter 
VIII,  pp.  189-211  on  social  life  reflected 
in  costume  from  1851-1934. 

29.  H.  R.  Hitchcock:  Modern  Archi¬ 
tecture:  Romanticism  and  Reintegration 
(Payson  and  Clarke,  1929) :  the  few 
paragraphs  and  illustrations  of  English 
designs.  C.  Mariott:  Modern  Move¬ 
ments  in  Painting  (Chapman  and 
Hall)  :  Chapter  VI,  pp.  70-77,  XII, 
XIII,  XIV  on  Impressionism,  Brang- 
wyn,  Sickert,  Steer,  John,  and  Post-Im¬ 
pressionism. 

30.  English  attitudes  toward  the 
arts  and  beauty,  as  shown  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  sonnet  LV  “Not  marble  nor  the 
gilded  monuments”;  James  Thomson’s 
(B.  V.)  poem  called  “Art”;  Browning's 
“Fra  Lippo  Lippi”;  Eugene  Lee-Ham- 
ilton’s  “The  Ever  Young”  in  Sonnets 
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of  the  Wingless  Hours;  Gilbert  Parker’s 
two  sonnets  called  Art,  p.  672  in  Sted- 
man;  Galsworthy’s  “Castles  in  Spain” 
(Scribners) :  Wilfrid  Gibson’s  sonnet 
“Hands”  and  Song  “I  long  to  shape  in 
stone,”  pp.  465  and  521  in  Collected  Po¬ 
ems  1905-1925  (Macmillan). 

A  postscript  should  be  added  to 
emphasize  a  peculiarity  of  the  history 
of  English  art  less  marked  in  the  art 
history  of  other  nations.  Most  coun¬ 
tries  acquire  at  least  a  few  artists  and 
ideas  of  art  from  older  civilizations, 
but  England  owes  unusual  debts  in 
many  arts  to  Continental  civilizations 
— the  Flemish  and  Dutch  as  well  as 
the  French  and  Latin  from  which 
most  northern  nations  l)orrowed.  In 
the  opinion  of  most  open-minded 
scholars,  English  architecture  has  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  transplantings  (with 
much  pruning  and  native  training) 
from  the  branching  tree  of  Continen¬ 
tal  architecture — from  Roman,  Saxon, 
Norman,  French  Gothic,  French  and 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  various  re¬ 
vivals  dowTi  to  the  recent  functional 
style,  most  luxuriantly  developed  by 
the  Germanic  continentals  but  least 
adapted  to  the  comfortable  conserva¬ 
tive  British  taste. 

Renaissance  and  later  sculpture  in 
England  must  lx?  approached  by  way 
of  foreigners:  from  the  time  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VII,  whose  tomb  in  the  chapel 
that  Ix'ars  his  name  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  a  masterpiece  of  the  Itali¬ 
an  Pietro  Torregiano  (1472-1522); 
through  the  time  of  Benedetto  da  Ro- 
vezzano  (1476-1550),  whose  black  and 
white  marble  tomb  begun  for  Cardi¬ 
nal  Wolsey  now  holds  Nelson’s  Ixjdy 
in  the  cr\q)t  of  St.  Paul’s ;  to  the 
French  Roubiliac  (160.5-1702),  whom 
Chesterfield  called  the  “Phidias  of 
his  age,”  w’ho  sculptured  Garrick, 


Handel,  Hogarth,  Isaac  Newton;  to 
Auguste  Rodin,  who  made  busts  of 
W.  E.  Henley  and  G.  Bernard  Shaw; 
to  our  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  whose 
large  bas  relief  of  Robert  I.x)ui8  Ste¬ 
venson  at  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh  is  a 
great  masterpiece. 

Especially  in  the  early  period  must 
foreign  painting  be  surveyed  to  illus¬ 
trate  British  history  and  literature. 
The  Prado  shows  Queen  Mary’s  pic¬ 
ture  by  Sir  Antonio  Moro  the  Nether¬ 
lander  (1512  ?-1581) ;  and  Mary 
(^ueen  of  Scots  is  portrayed  by  the 
early  French  artists.  The  best-known 
examples  of  this  tendency  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  import  their  artists  from  the 
Continent  are  the  German  Holbein 
and  his  school  who  gave  posterity 
faithful  portraits  from  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII,  such  as  Edward  VI, 
Jane  Sevunour,  Sir  Thomas  More; 
the  Fleming  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck, 
who  painted  in  many  poses  Charles  I 
and  his  family  (including  the  ever- 
popular  Baby  Stuart) ;  the  Dutch  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  the  portraitist  of  Crom¬ 
well  and  Charles  II,  Nell  Gwynn,  and 
the  “Windsor  Beauties”  now’  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court ;  and  the  Dutch  Sir  Godfrey 
Ivneller,  w’ho  painted  James  II,  and 
Dryden,  and  the  “Hampton  Court 
Beauties,”  was  knighted  by  William 
III  and  made  a  baronet  by  George  I, 
but  most  certainly  did  not  deserve  the 
extravagant  praise  that  Pope  wrote 
for  him  by  translating  Cardinal  Bem- 
bo’s  epitaph  on  Raphael. 

Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
student  of  Emglish  art  must  notice  the 
foreigners  w’ho  w’orked  in  England, 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  They  were  such  as 
the  German  Zoffany,  the  Swiss  An¬ 
gelica  Kauffman  and  Fuseli,  the  Itali- 
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an  Cipriani,  Bartolozzi,  Zuccarelli, 
Zucchi,  and  the  American  Benjamin 
West,  who  painted  George  III.  Like¬ 
wise  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Whistler  should  be 
called  American  or  English ;  and 
other  foreign  names  enter  English  art 
to  some  extent,  like  Sargent  with  his 
English  portraits  and  Sully  with  his 
Queen  Victoria.  Students  of  English 
literature  are  interested  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  John  W.  Alexander’s  conception 
of  “The  Pot  of  Basil”  for  Keats’  Isa¬ 
bella;  in  the  French  Delaroche’s 
“Children  of  Edward  IV”;  and  in 
the  arch-romanticist  Delacroix’s  “L’- 
Enlevement  de  Rebecca”  from  Scott’s 
Ivanhoe,  “Le  Kaufrage  de  Don  Juan” 
and  “Le  Prisonnier  de  Chillon”  from 
Byron’s  poems. 

The  proper  study  of  the  history  of 
English  art  thus  illustrates  the  “very 
English”  trait  of  compromise,  of 
adapting  ideas  from  others.  This  abil¬ 


1 

I 
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ity  has  served  to  make  the  British  na¬ 
tion  and  government  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  among  its  peers.  And  their 
very  paucity  of  extant  artistic  master¬ 
pieces  of  first  rank  in  such  arts  as 
sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  is 
significant  compared  with  the  wealth 
that  France  still  holds;  for  the  genius 
of  England  flowers  more  luxuriantly 
in  poetry  and  other  literary  forms. 
Indeed,  the  student  of  English  poetry 
is  inclined  to  rank  the  English  genius 
too  high  by  comparing  it  with  French 
poetry — unless  he  sees  the  lower  rank 
attained  by  the  English  arts;  just  as 
the  student  of  German  music  ranks 
the  Teutonic  genius  too  high  unless 
he  knows  the  weakness  of  German 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
compared  with  French  or  Italian. 
Therefore  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  English  art  unifies  and  per¬ 
fects  w’ith  proper  background,  per¬ 
spective,  and  appreciative  understand¬ 
ing  the  study  of  English  literature. 


SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIALS 

John  Chilton  Scammell 

PROFESSOR  OF  BNOUSH 
COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

The  recent  splendid  productions  o/  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A  Midsummer  Right's  Dream, 
and  other  Shakespeare  plays  in  motion  pictures,  and  the  notable  performances  of  John 
Qillgud,  Leslie  Howard,  and  other  famous  actors  In  recent  Shakespearion  performances 
make  Professor  Scammell's  breezy,  clever,  and  most  engaging  article  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  You  will  enjoy  every  word  of  this  brilliant  article. — Ed. 

TIIP]  memorials  to  Shakespeare  dressed?  Could  that  person  have 
are  many  and  great.  But  none  been  William  Shakespeare?  It  may 
of  them,  surely,  quite  meet  the  seem  absurd,  it  may  seem  ridiculous, 
terms  in  which  the  poet  defined  his  and  yet,  after  all,  many  of  the  great- 
most  lasting  memorial.  None  of  them,  est  lines  in  those  sonnets  apply  to 
that  is,  with  one  exception.  And  that  Shakespeare  himself  far  better  than  to 
exception  is  a  notable  memorial,  in-  anyone  else  we  can  imagine, 
deed.  It  is  unconscious  of  its  own  “His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines 
greatness,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  uninten-  be  seen, 

tional,  yet  it  is  the  noblest  and  also  they^shall  live,  and  he  in  them  be 

the  closest  to  Shakespeare’s  own  idea  i  i 

,  1x1-  A  he  tremendous  grandeur,  the  ma- 

of  what  his  memorial  was  bound  to  be.  .  .  ,  oi  T  i  i- 

,,,  ,  ,  .  ,  -  ,  1x1*  lestic  power  of  Shakespeare  does  live 

Shakespeare  himself  knew  what  his  '.  xi.  n  i  i-  ir  f  •  rr,,  i- 

,  *  .  ,  , ,  ,  .  1  in  those  black  lines  of  his.  1  hey  live 

qreat  memorial  would  be.  He  said  •  n  x  r  i  xi 

,  ,.  j  in  all  sorts  of  places ;  they  are  as  green 

so — listen  to  his  words: —  i  r  i  x  j 

«XT  X  ui  XI-  ij  1  X  and  fresh  today  as  ever. 

'  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments  ... 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  His  name,  his  work,  his  black  lines, 
rhyme.”  do  just  as  he  said,  “they  live  where 

He  wrote  those  lines  to  someone  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the 
whom  he  loved  madly  and  terribly,  mouths  of  men.”  What  sort  of  men 
x\nd  if  he  had  only  told  us  the  name  are  most  alive  ?  At  what  age  is  life 
of  this  mysterious  person,  we  could  most  vivid  and  eagerly  breathing  ?  Do 
not  forget  that  name.  We  do  not  those  blaek  lines  of  Shakespeare’s  live 
know  that  name,  but  we  cannot  for-  in  their  mouths  ?  If  so,  are  not  they 
get  those  lines.  Shakespeare  knew  his  greatest  memorial  ? 
the  power  of  his  pen.  He  knew  that  xhe  livest  and  liveliest  age  is 
his  words  could  not  be  forgotten.  surely  youth,  the  teens  and  the  twen- 
‘^ou^  still  shall  live  such  virtue  hath  vitality  of  childhood 

Where  bre^h  most  breathes,  even  in  »"<>  of  maturity.  And 

the  mouths  of  men.”  youth,  today,  certainly  knows  a  good 

Shakespeare  did  not  mean  himself  many  of  those  lines  of  Shakespeare’s, 
when  he  said  “you.”  But  to  us  it  “Oh,  well,”  you  say,  “how  can  they 
almost  seems  as  if  Shakespeare  must  help  knowing  them?  Their  teachers 
have  meant  himself.  The  mysterious  drill  the  lines  into  them  until  they 
person  to  whom  these  sonnets  are  ad-  can’t  help  knowing  them.” 
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That  may  be  true.  It  may  be  a 
good  thing  that  some  teachers  still 
drill  lines  and  whole  plays  into  semi- 
reluctant.  youngsters.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  for  us. 

The  real  point  al)out  young  folk 
and  Shakespeare  is  this.  .  .  .  Let  me 
tell  it  from  my  recollections;  let  me 
get  you  to  see  and  hear  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard. 

Years  ago  I  was  teaching  Latin 
and  German  in  a  big  preparatory 
school.  And  I  had  charge  of  the  top 
floor  of  a  dormitory.  Half  a  dozen 
young  imps  lived  up  there.  We  had 
a  sort  of  armed  truce  or  gentlemen’s 
agreement  to  keep  the  peace.  So  we 
got  on  very  well  t(^ether.  But  at 
night  when  the  first  l)ell  rang,  at  ten 
minutes  to  ten,  to  remind  them  to  get 
started  to  bed  —  well,  then  things 
might  be  a  bit  hectic.  It  was  a  time 
for  me  to  keep  my  temper  well  in 
hand.  They  would  be  sure  to  be  up 
to  some  nonsense  or  other.  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  to  delay  getting  into  Ix'd 
until  the  last  possible  moment ;  or, 
you  might  say,  to  see  how  near  I 
could  l)e  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  without  actually  cracking  up. 

One  night  the  bell  rang.  All  stayed 
quiet,  unnaturally  quiet.  By  five 
minutes  to  ten  I  could  stand  the  si¬ 
lence  no  longer;  so  I  stepped  out  in¬ 
to  the  corridor.  Every  door  closed, 
and  not  a  sound  to  l)e  heard.  I  walked 
along  the  corridor  a  few  steps.  Just 
in  front  of  me  Gus’s  door  flew  open 
and  out  stepped  Gus,  in  brilliant  pa¬ 
jamas,  a  sash  of  many  colored  neck¬ 
ties  round  his  waist,  a  paper  helmet 
on  his  head,  a  stick  in  his  hand  for  a 
a  sword.  He  strutted  up  to  me  with 
his  chest  stuck  out,  declaiming 
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“Come  storm,  come  wrack,  rivet  my 
harness  on  my  back, 

Come  forth  my  trusty  steed !” 

And  the  other  doors  flew  open  and 
out  pranced  the  other  five  youngsters, 
each  astride  of  his  bedroom  chair, 
with  his  hands  gripping  the  back. 
They  galloped  along  the  corridor  to 
the  washroom,  making  racket  enough 
for  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Each  of  them 
was  armed  with  —  a  toothbrush.  So 
they  brushed  their  teeth  in  jigtime 
and  galloped  back  again  to  bed.  And 
all  was  quiet  again. 

Did  you  get  the  quotation — Come 
storm,  etc.  ? 

Their  notion  of  a  great  scene  in 
“Macl)eth.”  The  power  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  had  gripped  them ;  it  lived  and 
blazed  in  them.  They  never  quoted 
any  other  author  in  my  hearing.  But 
they  spouted  “Macbeth”  and  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice,”  and  “Julius 
Caesar”  all  over  the  school.  I  used 
to  go  riding  horseback  with  them,  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  all  that  year,  and 
they  shouted  Shakespeare  all  over  the 
countryside.  They  called  one  of  their 
fellows  “the  gentle  dew,”  because  he 
fell  off  his  horse  when  it  was  crossing 
a  stream.  Gus  shouted  out,  “Look, 
look,  he  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew 
from  heaven.”  And  from  that  day 
on,  Stanley  was  known  far  and  wide 
as  “the  Gentle  Dew.” 

There  is  a  real  memorial!  Some¬ 
thing  unforgettable  in  its  joy,  its 
power,  its  vitality. 

Here’s  another  instance  of  that  pow¬ 
er  that  is  Shakespepare’s  and  that  he 
knew  so  well  was  especially  his. 

This  time  I  was  on  shipboard — 
the  summer  of  1935, — on  my  way  to 
England.  There  were  fifty  or  sixty 
young  people  on  board,  college  stu- 
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dents,  on  their  way  to  see  the  Old 
World.  And  naturally  there  was  plen¬ 
ty  of  fun  and  frolic.  They  were  de¬ 
lightful  youngsters  and  we  older  folk 
enjoyed  them  immensely. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  game-room, 
watching  a  fast  set  of  ping-pong;  and 
sitting  on  a  high  bench  close  by  w’as 
a  great  hearty  lass  from  Texas,  with 
the  soft,  drawling  Southwest  speech, 
talking  away  at  a  great  rate  with  one 
or  two  others  about  Shakespeare. 
They  were  all  full  of  lively  discus¬ 
sion.  And  they  drew  me  into  it.  I 
wanted  some  fun,  of  course,  so  I  took 
the  attitude  that  Shakespeare  was  mis¬ 
understood,  and  that  in  reality  he 
didn’t  amount  to  quite  as  much  as 
people  seemed  to  think. 

Well,  Texas  —  we  all  called  her 
‘Texas’  —  turned  and  went  for  me. 
(She  didn’t  know  who  I  was  or  where 
I  came  from,  and,  w’hat’s  more,  she 
didn’t  care.)  She  knew  her  Shakes¬ 
peare;  she  knew  him  from  cover  to 
cover.  And  she  was  on  her  w’ay  to 
London  and  to  Stratford-on-Avon  on 
purpose  to  see  all  that  remained  of 
Shakespeare’s  world.  So  she  attacked 
me  with  such  eloquence  and  power  as 
did  our  hearts  good.  She  had  a  gal¬ 
lery  in  no  time;  people  crowded  round 
to  see  the  fun.  And  they  stayed  to 
listen.  Xow  and  then,  when  she 
paused  I’d  start  her  up  again.  Her 
eyes  blazed;  she  got  on  her  feet  and 
delivered  speech  after  speech  from 
play  after  play.  And  then  some  of 
the  other  youngsters  got  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  and  they  let  themselves 
go,  too. 

It  was  a  great  afternoon;  the  best 
on  the  whole  trip,  and  it  Avas  a  splen¬ 
did  trip,  too. 

That  enthusiasm  in  a  twenty-year- 


old  does  one’s  heart  good.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  combined  with  real  knowledge. 
How  fine  that  is!  Power,  and  no 
mistake. 

So  there  is  another  memorial  that 
I  can  never  forget.  A  memorial 
erected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  spontaneous  tribute  from  modern 
youth. 

Or  again.  I  was  coming  down¬ 
stairs,  at  college,  from  lecturing  on 
Greek  plays.  One  of  the  boys  fell 
into  step  with  me  and  began  talking. 
Xow  he  didn’t  look  particularly  intel¬ 
ligent.  He  came  from  a  poor  quarter 
of  town  and  had  had  very  few  advan¬ 
tages  either  in  money  or  in  culture. 
What  he  had,  he  had  gone  after  and 
secured  on  his  own.  But  he  began  to 
compare  these  Greek  plays  with 
Shakespeare.  I  asked  him  what 
courses  he  had  taken  in  Shakespear¬ 
ean  literature,  and  he  replied  that  he 
hadn’t  taken  any.  But  he  evidently 
was  quite  at  home  in  Shakespeare’s 
works  and  in  most  of  the  recent  criti¬ 
cal  texts  of  any  importance.  Shakes¬ 
peare  was  his  friend,  his  companion, 
his  teacher,  his  fountain  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  didn’t  need  courses  on 
Shakespeare,  not  he.  He  was  almost 
ready  to  give  courses  on  him. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  and  on  with 
just  such  instances.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  it,  any  amount  of 
youngsters  today  are  getting  plenty  of 
fun  out  of  Shakespeare.  To  use  their 
owm  expression,  “they  get  quite  a 
kick”  out  of  some  of  his  lines;  that’s 
a  phrase  that  Shakespeare  would  have 
loved.  He  knew  that  poetry  was 
based  on  the  wit,  the  brilliance,  the 
ingenuity  of  man’s  language.  That 
the  poet  must  feel,  and  feel  deeply, 
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was  obvious.  But  he  must  find  the 
words  of  power.  All  through  Shakes¬ 
peare  you  can  detect  that  search  for 
the  power-ful  line,  the  ‘telling’  phrase. 
So  telling,  that  as  the  boys  say,  you 
almost  cry  out  to  Shakespeare, You  re 
telling  me.” 

But  our  slang  is  precisely  that.  It 
is  the  phrase  that  tells,  that  counts, 
that  “gets  the  big  idea  across”  with 
all  its  imaginative  splendour.  Slang, 
as  has  been  said  time  and  time  again, 
is  the  product  of  the  poetic  instinct 
of  the  everyday  people,  and  especially 
of  the  youth  of  the  day. 

And  our  young  people  perceive  the 
all  hut  ‘slangy’  quality  in  Shakespeare 
that  makes  his  lines  tell.  They  catch 
the  vigor  and  the  rhythm  of  those 
lines,  they  turn  them  over  and  roll 
them  on  their  tongues.  They  enjoy 
them ! 

And  so,  too,  they  enjoy  the  big 
scenes  and  the  great,  thundering 
speeches.  Provided  the  plays  are  not 
pulled  to  pieces  by  cold-blooded  analy¬ 
sis,  l)oys  and  girls  soon  master  them. 
To  dissect  a  Shakespearean  master¬ 
piece  as  if  it  were  a  dead  frog  in  a 
biological  laboratory  is  little  less  than 
murder.  Children  resent  it.  Shakes¬ 
peare  wrote  w’ith  living  force.  Let 
us  follow  the  example  of  these  boys 
and  girls,  and  keep  him  alive. 

The  Bard  of  Avon  is  still  with  us. 
He  is  more  with  us  today  than  he  has 
been  for  years.  Possibly,  in  fact, 


probably,  he  is  more  known  and  liked 
than  ever. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  Shakes¬ 
peare  memorials  is  to  ask  how  many 
actors  have  actually  presented  “Ham¬ 
let.”  The  performances  run  into  the 
thousands,  the  actors  are  to  be  num¬ 
bered  in  hundreds.  Charlie  Chaplin 
laments  that  he  can  never  try  his  hand 
at  a  public  performance  of  Hamlet. 
John  Gielgud  and  Leslie  Howard, 
two  of  the  ablest  actors  of  today,  are 
both  starring  in  “Hamlet”  at  this 
moment.  And  who  knows  how  many 
more  actor.s  are  getting  ready  to  do 
the  part  wdthin  the  next  few  years. 

Shakespeare  is  infinite,  very  evi¬ 
dently.  When  fifteen-year-old  boys, 
twenty-year-old  girls,  youngsters  and 
old  folks  and  middle-aged  folks  all 
feel  the  immortal  power,  and  when 
we  stop  to  think  that  no  other  modem 
plavnvright  or  poet  has  maintained  his 
power  for  anywhere  near  so  long,  we 
must  recognize  that  any  memorial 
worthy  of  Shakespeare  must  be  infi¬ 
nite.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  a  j 
matter  of  the  spirit.  Bricks  and  stone  ? 
and  marble  and  bronze  may  reflect  ^ 
our  homage  and  admiration,  but  the  ; 
living  breathing  spirit  is  best  revealed  -• 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  human  souls.  I 

These  reminiscences  of  youth  and  j 
Shakespeare  may  seem  somewhat  , 
trivial  —  but,  wdien  all  is  said  and 
<lone,  nothing  is  trivial  that  is  asso-  I 
ciated  with  enjoying  Shakespeare.  I 
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Ktiiel  S.  Bickford 

BOSTON,  MASSACHrSKTTS 
FORMERI.Y  instructor  in  ENGLISH 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  PLYMOUTH,  NETW'  HAMPSHIRE 
Many  of  our  readers  trill  find  in  Mixn  Bickford's  article  useful  material  for  practical 
use  in  the  course  in  Public  Spcakinp.  Her  experience  In  organizing  and  carrying  to 
a  successful  conclusion  an  interesting  and  even  inspiring  course  in  this  subject — too 
often  a  bugbear  to  the  English  teacher — should  prove  most  helpful. — Ed. 


ttTT  is  fatal  to  the  highest  success,” 
says  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 

“to  have  command  of  a  noble 
language  and  to  have  nothing  to  say 
in  it ;  it  is  equally  fatal  to  have  noble 
thoughts  and  to  lack  the  power  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  expression.  Technical  skill 
is  not,  therefore,  an  exterior  posses¬ 
sion;  it  is  the  fitting  of  tools  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  heart  and  mind;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  character;  it  is  the  evidence 
of  sincerity,  thoroughness,  truthful¬ 
ness.” 

It  was  my  lot  to  organize  the  first 
course  in  Public  Speaking  and  De¬ 
bate  at  a  small  Teachers  College. 
Only  a  person  who  has  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  similar  problem  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
confronted  me. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  very 
little  material  on  the  subject. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  a 
very  real  and  a  very  audible  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  They 
would  never  have  to  speak  in  public. 
They  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
become  orators.  They  could  see  no 
valid  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  such 
a  course. 

In  the  third  place,  there  was  resent¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  against 
any  addition  to  an  already  over¬ 
crowded  curriculum. 

Students  cannot  tx*  made  to  like 
anything.  You  must  offer  students 
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of  that  age  definite,  logical  reasons 
for  accepting  what  you  have  to  give 
them.  Therefore,  I  presented  for 
their  consideration,  the  following 
jKiints : 

A  knowledge  of  Public  Speaking 
would  give  them  better  poise  and  bet¬ 
ter  discipline,  and  would,  conse¬ 
quently,  make  them  better  teachers. 
This  appealed  to  their  professional 
pride. 

Ability  to  carry  on  an  interesting 
conversation,  without  awkward  pauses 
and  painful  silences,  would  make  them 
more  popular  with  friends  of  both 
sexes,  and  they  would  be  more  socially 
at  ease.  This  appealed  to  their  desire 
for  social  approval. 

Confidence  that  they  could  make 
a  good  extemporaneous  after-dinner 
speech  or  a  short  talk  at  any  public 
gathering  would  add  greatly  to  their 
own  self-confidence.  This  appealed  to 
their  natural  desire  to  avoid  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex. 

Finally,  I  stressed  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  much  you  may  know 
about  any  subject,  if  you  cannot  make 
yourself  intelligible  and  your  subject 
attractive  to  your  students,  you  can¬ 
not  be  a  successful  teacher. 

We  learn  to  speak  by  speaking,  not 
by  reading  about  methods  employed 
by  other  speakers,  nor  by  listening  en¬ 
tirely  to  others  speak.  Therefore,  I 
inaugurated  a  series  of  short  speeches 
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on  timely  topics.  It  was  surprising 
how  many  coughs  and  colds  developed 
at  the  first  meeting.  After  that,  the 
students  accepted  the  inevitable,  and 
were  very  good  sports. 

They  progressed  from  their  first 
stilted  speech  on  “What  I  Expect  to 
Gain  from  a  Course  in  Public  Speak¬ 
ing”  (so  obviously  written  to  please 
the  teacher)  to  after-dinner  speeches, 
memoirs,  informal  debates,  radio 
broadcasting,  and  finally  to  a  full- 
fledged  trial. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  philanthropic 
spinster  who  took  under  her  care  a 
young  girl  whose  English  grammar 
was  very  poor.  Every  time  that  the 
girl  made  a  mistake  in  grammar  or 
in  pronunciation,  the  spinster  would 
kindly  but  firmly  correct  her.  Finally, 
the  girl  reached  the  end  of  her  pa¬ 
tience,  and  fled.  She  left  a  note 
which  read  as  follows:  “I  aint  never 
been  so  took  up  with  in  all  my  life, 
and  I  can’t  stand  it  no  longer.” 

The  danger  of  being  “took  up  with” 
too  much  always  confronts  the  student 
of  public  speaking.  Too  severe  criti¬ 
cism  leads  only  to  discouragement  and 
despair.  Therefore,  we  made  as  much 
of  a  game  as  possible  out  of  the 
features  of  public  speaking  which 
must  be  watched,  and,  if  wrong,  must 
be  corrected. 

We  decided  that  the  three  mo.st  im- 
[>ortant  general  classifications  in  a 
course  on  Public  Speaking  were:  I. 
Physical  Ap|X'aranee  of  the  Speaker; 
TI.  Mental  Attitude  of  the  Speaker; 
III.  Content  of  the  Speech, 

We  made  five  sub-headings  under 
each  main  classification,  with  five 
questions  for  each  sub-heading,  so  that 


we  had  a  fairly  comprehensive  set  of 
standards. 

Under  Physical  Apj)earance  of  the 
Speaker,  we  considered: 

A.  Posture. 

1>.  Facial  Expression. 

C.  Gesture. 

I).  Voice. 

E.  Articulation.  I 

Under  Mental  Attitude  of  the 
Speaker,  we  considered: 

A.  Speaker’s  .Attitude  toward  .Audi¬ 
ence. 

II.  Speaker’s  Own  Feelings, 
r.  Sense  of  Humor. 
r».  Speaker’s  -Adaptability  to  his  Audi¬ 
ence. 

E.  Speaker’s  Sincerity. 

Under  Content  of  the  Speech,  we 
considered : 

-A.  Purpose  of  the  Speech. 

H.  AVorthiness  of  the  Topic  Treated. 

C.  Breadth  of  A’iewpoint. 

D.  Logi(‘al  Set-up. 

E.  -Accuracy. 

There  is  nothing  more  disconcert¬ 
ing,  nor  more  conducive  to  self-con¬ 
sciousness  and  nervousness  in  the 
speaker,  than  to  have  a  whole  class,  i 
with  rating  sheets  l)efore  them  and  I 
pencils  poised,  ready  to  pounce  upon  a 
every  mistake  which  the  unfortunate  J 
victim  standing  before  them  may 
make,  ^fost  .students  think  that  criti¬ 
cism  must  In'  negative  and  destructive. 
To  make  students  hypercritical  is  not 
the  aim  of  a  good  teacher.  To  make 
students  conscious  of  their  errors  so 
that  they  may  correct  them  is  another  | 
matter.  Everyone  needs  constructive  f 
critici.sm.  If  we  are  blissfully  un-  I 
aware  of  our  shortcomings,  we  con-  t 
tinue,  innocently  enough,  to  repeat 
our  mistakes. 

The  following  questions  w’ere  used 
to  help  each  student  rate  himself.  ! 
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questions  for  the  student 

OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

I.  Physical  Appearance  of  the  Speaker, 

A.  Posture. 

1.  Do  you  stand  up  straight? 

2.  Do  you  have  to  make  a  marked 
effort  to  stand  up  straight? 

3.  Do  you  stand  on  your  heels,  or 
on  the  balls  of  your  feet? 

4.  Do  you  rock  back  and  forth  on 
your  heels? 

5.  Do  you  dispose  gracefully  of 
your  hands? 

B.  Facial  Expression. 

1.  Do  you  look  cheerful  and  pleas¬ 
ant? 

2.  Do  you  appear  supercilious? 

3.  Do  you  look  painfully  self- 
conscious  ? 

4.  Do  you  look  drawTi  and  hag¬ 
gard  ? 

5.  Do  you  work  your  face  into 
any  nervous  grimaces? 

C.  Gesture. 

1.  Do  you  gesture  to  supplement 
your  meaning,  naturally  and 

easily  ? 

2.  Do  you  avoid  pompous  ges¬ 
tures? 

3.  Do  you  avoid  nervous  manner¬ 
isms? 

4.  Do  you  wave  your  arms  about 
like  an  animated  windmill? 

5.  Do  you  successfully  avoid  ex¬ 
cessive  gesturing? 

D.  Voice. 

1.  Is  your  voice  vibrant? 

2.  Is  your  voice  strong  and  pleas¬ 
ing? 

3.  Is  your  voice  harsh  and  rasp¬ 
ing? 

4.  Is  vour  voice  weak  and  inaudi¬ 
ble? 

5.  Is  your  voice  pitched  hysteri¬ 
cally  high? 

E.  Articulation. 

1.  Do  you  speak  indistinctly? 

2.  Do  you  cut  your  words  off  too 
precisely  ? 

3.  Do  you  open  your  jaws  enough  ? 

4.  Do  you  drop  your  final  conso¬ 
nants? 

5.  Do  you  make  a  conscious  ef¬ 
fort  to  articulate  clearly? 


II.  Mental  Attitude  of  the  Speaker. 

A.  Speakers  Attitude  toward  the 

Audience. 

1.  Do  you  feel  friendly  toward 
your  hearers? 

2.  Do  you  feel  afraid  of  your 
hearers  ? 

3.  Do  you  feel  indifferent  to  your 
hearers  ? 

4.  Do  you  feel  utterly  detached 
from  your  hearers? 

5.  Do  you  feel  contemptuous  of 
3‘our  hearers? 

B.  Speaker’s  Own  Feelings. 

1.  Do  you  have  confidence  in 
your  ability  to  speak  convinc¬ 
ingly? 

2.  Do  YOU  feel  that  what  you  have 
to  say  is  of  little  interest  to 
anyone  else? 

3.  Are  you  embarrassed? 

4.  Do  3'ou  worry  about  what  oth¬ 
ers  will  say  about  your  speech? 

5.  Do  you  have  grave  doubts  as 
to  your  speaking  ability? 

C.  Sense  of  Humor. 

1.  Can  3’ou  tell  anecdotes  well? 

2.  Have  vou  good  taste  in  the 
stories  which  you  repeat? 

3.  Are  vou  inclined  to  be  flippant 
and  insensitive  to  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  feelings? 

4.  Do  you  laugh  at  your  own 
jokes? 

5.  Do  \'ou  avoid  controversial  sub¬ 
jects  to  joke  about? 

D.  Speaker’s  Adaptability  to  his  Au¬ 
dience. 

1.  Do  you  sense  the  audience’s  re¬ 
actions  quickly? 

2.  Do  vou  have  to  l)e  stimulated 
by  frequent  applause? 

3.  Do  you  refuse  to  make  any 
adjustments  to  your  audience? 

4.  Are  vou  slow  in  making  changes 
to  meet  an  unforeseen  situa¬ 
tion? 

5.  Do  you  resent  a  questioning  or 
a  critical  attitude  on  the  part 
of  your  hearers? 

E.  Speaker’s  Sincerity. 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  what  you  are 
saying? 
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2.  Are  you  just  trying  to  "get 
by?” 

3.  Have  you  your  tongue  in  your 
cheek  ? 

4.  Do  you  try  to  convince  by 
forcefulness  ? 

5.  Do  you  mean  what  you  say 
and  say  what  you  mean? 

III.  Content  of  the  Speech. 

A.  Purpose  of  the  Speech. 

1.  Does  it  entertain? 

2.  Does  it  arouse  activity? 

3.  Does  it  add  to  one’s  store  of 
information  ? 

4.  Docs  it  increase  one’s  liking 
for  a  particular  subject  or  per¬ 
son  ? 

5.  Does  it  arouse  controversy? 

B.  Worthiness  of  the  Topic  Treated. 

1.  Is  the  topic  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  discussed? 

2.  Is  the  subject  matter  of  last¬ 
ing  interest? 

3.  Will  a  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  arouse  violent  prejudices? 

4.  Is  the  subject  matter  purely 
temporal  ? 

6.  Is  the  topic  universal  or  local 
WA  Interest? 

C.  Breadth  of  Viewpoint. 

1.  Does  your  speech  cover  too 
much  territory? 

2.  Does  it  delve  very  deeply  into 
a  limited  subject? 

3.  Does  it  give  the  impression  of 
inability  to  see  the  forest  for 
the  iiees? 

4.  Is  it  superficial  and  shallow  in 
viewpoint  ? 

6.  Is  it  colored  too  much  by  the 
speaker’s  personal  opinions? 

D.  Logical  Set-up. 

1.  Does  your  speech  have  a  be¬ 
ginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end¬ 
ing,  in  logical  sequence? 

2.  Does  your  speech  show  poor  ar¬ 
rangement? 

3.  Does  your  speech  reflect  care¬ 
less  and  poor  thinking? 

4.  Does  your  speech  show  a  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  plan  of  at¬ 
tack? 

6.  Does  your  speech  show  origi¬ 
nality  and  sound  reasoning? 


E.  Accuracy. 

1.  Do  you  cite  definite  facts  to 
prove  your  point? 

2.  Are  you  careful  to  give  de¬ 
tailed  information  ? 

3.  Do  you  consult  reliable  sources 
of  information? 

4.  Are  you  careful  to  avoid  hear¬ 
say  evidence? 

5.  Do  you  substitute  "I  think” 
for  "I  know?” 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly 
desirable,  to  use  all  the  major  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  in  a  course  in  Public 
Speaking. 

As  an  example  of  the  project  meth¬ 
od,  our  radio  broadcasting  experiment 
may  Ix’  cited.  The  students  carried 
out  all  the  details  of  a  day  on  the 
radio,  from  the  setting  up  exercises 
of  the  early  morning  to  the  bedtime 
story  at  night  with  very  realistic  imi¬ 
tations  of  static  interspersed  at  appro¬ 
priate  intervals. 

Reading  aloud,  with  sincere  emo¬ 
tion  and  true  feeling,  beautiful  poems 
and  fine  prose,  furnished  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  use  of  the  Appreciation 
technique. 

The  drill  method  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Drill  in  articulation,  enuncia¬ 
tion,  and  pronunciation,  must  be  un¬ 
dertaken  and  kept  up  relentlessly. 
Repetition  of  the  following  tongue 
twisters  was  not  only  conducive  to 
much  merriment,  but  also  produced 
marked  improvement  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  tongue. 

1.  What  a  shame  such  a  shapely  sack 
should  show  such  shabby  stitches. 

2.  Two  toads,  totally  tired,  tried  to  trot 
to  Tedbury. 

3.  Six  slick  slim  slippery  saplings. 

4.  She  sells  seashells  on  the  seashore. 
The  problem  method  was  used  to 

advantage  by  having  the  students  ask 
themselves  questions  as  to  how  they 
could  improve  their  next  speech;  why 
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they  liked  some  speeches  even  though 
in  complete  disagreement  with  what 
was  said;  how  they  could  overcome 
their  tendency  to  nervousness  and 
self-consciousness. 

A  good  public  speaker  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  successful  salesman.  Does 
he  get  results  ?  The  salesman’s  orders 
show  his  success  in  very  concrete 
form.  The  favorable  reactions  of  the 
audience  show  the  speaker’s  success  in 
hardly  less  concrete  form. 

If  the  speaker’s  purpose  was  merely 
to  entertain,  then  his  audience  should 
leave,  cheerful  and  smiling,  looking 
as  if  they  had  been  mentally  refreshed 
and  entertained. 

If  the  speaker’s  purpose  was  to  in¬ 
struct,  then  his  audience  should  leave, 
with  audible  comments  on  the  interest 
of  the  information  imparted,  and  with 
notes  on  the  lecture  in  their  pockets. 

If  the  speaker’s  purpose  was  to 


arouse  controversy,  then  his  audience 
should  leave,  wishing  to  continue  the 
discussion  and  to  look  up  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  topic. 

Speech  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  our  daily  lives,  not  something  which 
we  can  turn  on  and  off  like  the  cold 
water  faucet.  We  should  become  so 
accustomed  to  speaking  in  public  that 
we  can  do  it  in  a  normal,  natural 
manner,  without  fear  and  without  af¬ 
fectation,  sentimentality,  or  supercili¬ 
ousness. 

It  would  be  dilScult  to  find  any  bet¬ 
ter  advice  than  that  which  Hamlet 
gave  to  the  players  who  were  to  per¬ 
form  before  Hamlet’s  uncle,  the  King. 

"Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I 
pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many 
of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the 
town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not 
saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand, 
thus,  but  use  all  gently.” 
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OF  all  the  phenomena  of  our 
accelerative  age,  radio  is  the 
most  astounding.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  very  old  to  remember  the 
time  when  one  sat  in  a  silent  room, 
with  wires  tangled  all  around  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  one’s  feet,  and  tried  to  get 
“distance”  on  a  crystal  set;  and  if  a 
chair  was  moved  or  a  paper  rustled, 
the  faint  voice  from  eternity  promptly 
disappeared.  The  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  has  just  celebrated 
what  is  only  its  tenth  birthday.  To¬ 
day  radios  are  omnipresent,  and  per¬ 
haps  w’e  shall  soon  see  people  walking 
along  the  street  with  tiny  sets  giving 
their  message  above  the  city  din.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  Ecclesiastes  were  wnriting  to¬ 
day,  he  would  add  a  sentence  to  his 
famous  list:  A  time  to  turn  on  your 
radio  and  a  time  to  wish  that  radio 
did  not  exist.  Perhaps  he  did  say  it: 
a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to 
speak ;  or  he  might  have  said :  a  time 
to  bless  and  a  time  to  curse. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  schools 
the  use  of  radio  programs  falls  into 
two  obvious  sections:  What  shall  we 
do  about  radio  in  school  time  ?  What 
shall  we  do  about  programs  that  young 
people  listen  to  outside  of  school 
hours?  Neither  problem  can  lie  neg¬ 
lected,  and  the  answers  are  by  no 
means  the  same.  One  is  a  problem 
of  school  administration  and  of  defi¬ 
nitely  pedagogical  material.  The 


other  is  a  problem  of  what  today  we 
call  “appreciation,”  a  didactic  term 
that  might  well  be  replaced  by  “en¬ 
joyment.”  The  two  problems  ap¬ 
proach  each  other  when  radio  pro¬ 
grams  during  school  hours  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  good  fun;  i.  e.,  they  create  the 
atmosphere  that  one  finds  in  the  class¬ 
room  of  a  good  teacher.  They  ap- 
I>roach  each  other  again  when  pro¬ 
grams  outside  of  school  hours  contain 
material  that  is  of  specific  use  to  the 
schools  in  their  ordinary  program. 

As  one  approaches  the  radio,  one 
immediately  becomes  aware  of  one 
fact:  there  are  defects  in  radio  pro¬ 
grams  in  that  they  are  .sometimes  poor 
in  quality  or  vulgar  in  tone,  but  only 
at  moat  infrispient  intervals  is  a  charge 
of  immorality  raised  against  them.  I 
recall  personally  only  a  single  in¬ 
stance.  The  radio  is  so  intimate  a 
tenant  of  our  homes  that  society  has 
from  the  very  beginning  imposed  a 
severe  restriction  on  subject  matter 
and  treatment.  Even  the  least  decent 
of  comedians  restrains  himself  or  is 
restrained  by  others;  and  stations 
hear  quickly  from  listeners  when  the 
l)onndarv  line  is  passed.  This  prob¬ 
lem,  which  has  so  exercised  critics  of 
the  movies,  does  not  exist  in  the  radio 
field. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  there  are 
other  defects  of  the  radio  that  are 
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even  worse.  Personally  I  do  not 
think  so.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
radio  can  be  and  is  being  remedied. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  annoyance 
— in  some  respects  the  definite  harm¬ 
fulness — of  the  commercial  announce¬ 
ments.  Business  pays  the  piper  and 
calls  the  tune,  but  under  pressure 
from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  from  the  common 
sense  both  of  business  men  and  of  ra¬ 
dio  companies,  on  the  whole  modera¬ 
tion  has  ruled.  We  are  approaching  the 
time  when  still  greater  restraint  will 
be  exercised.  The  wiser  sponsors 
either  make  very  brief  announcements 
or  follow  the  lead  of  Jack  Benny  in 
allowing  their  own  products  to  bt> 
mildly  spoofed.  It  is  only  in  a  few’ 
cases  that  one  still  gets  the  long  lugu¬ 
brious  announcements  of  commercial 
products  which  make  one  want  to  shut 
the  radio  off  entirely,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  create  a  strong  feeling  of  antip¬ 
athy  for  the  offending  product.  There 
is  still  too  much,  however,  of  exag¬ 
gerated  advertising  of  medical  goods; 
and  here  the  F.  C.  C.  has  been  too 
supine.  Public  protest  against  head¬ 
ache  cures,  among  others,  would  do  a 
lot  of  good. 

It  is  w’ell  for  critics,  however,  to 
compare  the  state  of  radio  iu  the 
United  States  with  that  in  England, 
where  no  advertising  is  permitted.  If 
you  had  the  choice,  w’hich  programs 
would  you  turn  on  ? 

Another  defect  of  the  radio  is  the 
low  type  of  children’s  programs.  In 
1928  only  three  programs  designed 
for  children  went  over  the  air  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Six  years  later, 
more  than  fifty-two  programs  were 
broadcast  for  juvenile  listeners.  Many 
of  them  are  bad.  One  concludes  that 


they  take  the  place  of  the  five-cent 
w’eeklies  that  at  one  time  were  highly 
popular  with  boys.  I  doubt  whether 
any  moral  harm  is  done,  but  certainly 
there  is  not  much  uplift,  intellectual 
or  aesthetic,  in  most  such  programs. 
Most  to  be  censured  in  some  of  them 
is  the  tone  of  excitemeni.  The  voices 
are  at  a  high  emotional  pitch  that  does 
no  good  to  youngsters,  especially  at 
bedtime. 

A  third  objection  to  the  radio  in¬ 
heres  in  its  verv’  nature:  it  has  come 
to  interrupt  our  daily  lives  too  much. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  proportion 
of  time  given  to  reading  has  decreased ; 
the  only  thing  that  has  saved  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  and  the  libraries  is 
that  people  have  more  leisure  and 
more  people  have  leisure.  Also  the 
proportion  of  time  given  to  conversa¬ 
tion  has  lessened;  it  is  a  common  dis¬ 
courtesy  of  the  day  to  “Sh-h-h”  people 
because  we  want  to  hear  this  or  that 
on  the  air.  I  suspect  that  the  radio 
has  also  largely  taken  the  place  of 
thinking,  always  a  difficult  operation; 
it  is  much  easier  to  listen  to  a  jaaz 
tune  or  copy  a  recipe.  We  are  all 
somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  radio. 
Probably  everyone  ought  to  resolve  to 
take  a  week’s  vacation  somewhere 
where  there  are  no  radios,  just  as 
some  people  prefer  Bermuda  because 
of  its  blessed  lack  of  automobiles. 
Probably  no  place  exists  that  is  so 
blessed  as  concerns  radio. 

However,  I  feel  personally  that  the 
w’orld  is,  all  things  considered,  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  because  Marconi  was  in¬ 
spired,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
genious  crew  of  inventors  and  engn- 
neers  who  make  this  modem  miracle 
possible.  The  radio  is  Intimate  en¬ 
tertainment,  a  surpassing  source  of 
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news,  often  truly  educational.  As  en¬ 
tertainment  it  is  obviously  approach¬ 
ing  a  desperate  condition  when  even 
the  40,000  jokes  that  David  Friedman 
has  meticulously  classihed  and  re¬ 
classified  and  rereclassified  for  use  by 
comedians  on  the  air  will  no  longer 
suffice;  all  the  changes  will  have  been 
rung,  and  Humor,  ancient  satyr,  will 
die  of  complete  inanition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  apparently  is 
convinced  that  there  is  no  joke  like  an 
old  joke,  and  obediently  applauds  in 
the  radio  studios,  as  the  announcer 
raises  his  hands  in  a  clap  immediately 
after  some  mouldy  chestnut  that  Noah 
must  have  perpetrated. 

Still  some  of  the  comedians  an* 
good,  especially  in  their  satire  on  cur¬ 
rent  events;  and  I  suspect  that  many 
otherwise  solemn  i>edagogues  secretly 
approve  the  popular  choice  of  fairly 
intelligent  clowns  like  Jack  Benny 
and  Fred  Allen  as  the  best  fun  on 
the  air. 

Much  more  significant  educationally 
are  the  news  broadcasts,  probably  the 
most  popular  of  all  features  on  the 
air.  Radio  is  developing  its  own 
services,  and  quite  obviously  the  news¬ 
papers  will  soon  face  a  most  difficult 
situation,  when  even  red-hot  extras 
right  off  the  whirling  presses  will  not 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  still 
prompter  news  bulletins  of  the  air. 
The  news  summaries  of  radio  are  part 
of  the  mental  rations  of  many  listeners 
today.  Of  course  the  news  broadcasts 
can  never  (at  least  we  think  now  it 
will  be  never)  quite  take  the  place  of 
newspapers,  but  they  are  rapidly  sup¬ 
planting  them. 

Of  these  broadcasts  the  school 
should  take  fuller  advantage.  They 
may  be  made  to  vivify  the  study  of 


current  events  and  keep  students  in  I 
touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  ® 
Supplementary  to  them  should  be  ad¬ 
dresses  made  by  persons  in  the  public 
eye  and  by  important  public  ofiicials. 

As  the  technique  of  radio  script  writ¬ 
ing  progresses  (it  has  already  crystal¬ 
lized  to  an  unfortunate  extent),  such 
addresses  will  be  made  livelier  and 
more  dynamic.  They  should  help  to 
give  young  people  a  clearer  image  of 
the  world. 

Somewhat  haltingly  but  still  stead¬ 
ily  educational  programs  are  develop¬ 
ing.  The  American  School  of  the  Air, 
with  Miss  Helen  Johnson  as  broad¬ 
casting  director,  has  been  open  to  sug¬ 
gestions  and  eager  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  help  the  schools.  Several 
experiments  have  recently  been  con¬ 
ducted,  and  all  new  ideas  are  wel¬ 
comed.  One  obstacle  has  been  the 
time  of  the  programs.  For  schools 
in  the  East  the  programs  come  too 
late  in  the  day,  but  I  am  sure  the  era 
is  arriving  when  schools  anywhere 
will  be  able  to  tune  in  at  any  hour  and 
find  something  suitable  on  the  air. 

EKsewhere  the  National  Broadcast^ 
ing  Company  has  provided  a  good 
program  in  Miss  Vida  R.  Sutton’s 
“Magic  of  Speech”  half  hour  on  the 
air.  In  Ohio  a  progressive  group  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  and  in  the 
State  Government  have  for  several 
years  provided  a  local  school  of  the 
air  that  has  done  excellent  work — has 
in  fact  come  closest  to  the  ideal  that 
.school  programs  should  come  in  school 
time.  In  Rwhester  similar  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  teachers 
with  the  requisite  skill  have  prepared 
programs  intended  for  the  schools  and 
actually  carried  into  them. 

What  we  need  is,  first,  more  schools 
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equipped  to  receive  programs,  and 
when  this  condition  develops,  I  am 
confident  that  suitable  programs  will 
be  given.  Then  we  urgently  require 
a  more  careful  check-up  of  results; 
and  it  may  interest  readers  of  Educor 
tion  to  know  that  Dr.  Robert  B.  Mao- 
dougall,  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts, 
expects  this  year  to  conduct  a  research 
project  on  a  large  scale  for  this  very 
purpose.  This  project  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English ;  Dr.  Macdou- 
gall  would  be  glad  to  have  the  names 
of  any  persons  interested  in  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  this  field. 

In  connection  with  such  research, 
we  must  work  out  new  techniques — 
of  sending  and  of  receiving.  Writers 
of  scripts  must  learn  what  programs 
are  most  effective  in  schools;  teachers 
must  learn  how  to  make  most  fruitful 
use  of  the  programs  available.  Pos¬ 
sibly  we  need  in  the  schools  courses 
in  radio  appreciation  like  the  many 
that  are  now  being  taught  in  photo¬ 
play  appreciation.  Possibly  we  need 
specific  units  or  projects  in  which 
radio  plays  a  part.  In  general  our 
criterion  must  be  kept  in  mind:  the 
radio  should  do  what  the  teacher  can¬ 


not  do;  it  ought  not  to  do  what  the 
teacher  can  do  better.  However,  radio 
may  develop,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
time  when  a  good  teacher  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  most  important  object 
in  any  classroom. 

Note. 

Teachers  may  be  interested  in  learning 
where  material  in  this  field  is  available 
— some  of  it  free.  The  Teachers'  Man¬ 
ual  of  the  American  School  of  the  Air 
can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Helen  John¬ 
son,  485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  In¬ 
struction  has  a  useful  bulletin  (No.  95) 
on  The  Use  of  Radio  in  Developing  In¬ 
structional  Programs.  The  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  issues  the  Ohio  Radio  Announcer 
and  The  News  Letter,  the  latter  particu¬ 
larly  valuable.  Dr.  I.  Keith  Tyler  at 
this  Bureau  has  prepared  a  set  of  ex¬ 
cellent  suggestions,  How  to  Judge  a 
Radio  Program.  Dr.  Cline  M.  Koon,  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  has 
written  a  manual  full  of  good  material. 
School  Use  of  Radio  (University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  50  cents).  The  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  has  reprinted  a 
report  of  its  Radio  Committee  on  a  U nit 
in  Radio  Appreciation  (4  cents  from  Max 
J.  Herzberg) ;  a  portion  of  this  unit 
appears  in  the  important  Council  publi¬ 
cation,  An  Experience  Curriculum  m 
English  (D,  Appleton-Century  Co.). 


YES,  WE  WHITE  POETRY 

Mart  Kino  Davenport 
ti-:acher  of  engush 
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HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Fortunate  ia  the  boy  or  girl  trho  comen  under  the  influence  of  such  a  gifted,  nympa- 
thetie,  and  understanding  teacher  as  is  Miss  Davenport.  Many  readers  of  her  article 
will  be  inspired  anew  to  bring  out  those  latent  powers  that  dwell  in  the  secret  heart 
of  so  many  unpromising  high  school  pupils. 


Although  students  of  literature 
^  know  that  poetry  is  the  most 
natural  form  of  speaking:  and 
writing,  the  idea  persists  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  poetry  is  extremely  difficult. 
Say  to  the  teacher  of  English  that  the 
lx)ys  and  girls  can  easily  be  taught  to 
write  good  poetry,  and  the  answer 
probably  will  be,  “You  don’t  know 
my  students.” 

I  once  had  the  same  belief,  and  as 
the  course  of  study  gave  an  option,  I 
chose  to  teach  biography.  I  thought 
that  only  a  genius  could  teach  poetrj", 
and  that  high  calibre  students  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ideal  conditions  were  es¬ 
sential.  My  pupils  came  from  homes 
where  the  intellectual  diet  was  largely 
the  comic  strip.  Such  students  taught 
to  write  verse?  Impossible.  Besides 
my  classes  were  large,  and  two  weeks 
was  all  that  could  be  devoted  to  it. 

I  have  learned  it  can  be  done.  T 
have  learned  other  things,  too.  Schol¬ 
arship  pupils  are  failures.  Backward 
pupils  come  to  the  front.  A  single 
week’s  w’ork  has  produced  lines  which 
contain  surprisingly  fine  qualities 
which  with  further  training  might  de¬ 
velop  into  good  poetry.  The  class  en¬ 
joys  the  experience.  The  teacher’s 
part  is  easy  and  delightful.  What  I 
thought  was  true  appears  not  true. 
There  is  no  great  mystery  about 


procedure.  I  arouse  interest  in  poetry 
by  having  the  class  discover  its  char¬ 
acteristics.  We  discuss  its  natural, 
free,  and  unrestrained  way  of  express¬ 
ing  the  author’s  emotions,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  is  stirred  within  us.  The 
teacher  will  find  this  not  difficult  if  he 
has  the  spirit  of  the  lines.  As  Aris¬ 
totle  said,  “He  agitates  best  who  is 
himself  agitated.”^ 

I  read  aloud  passages  in  which  the 
emotional  element  is  dominant,  pa.s- 
sages  such  as: 

“0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 

Where  the  buzzard  waits  and  the  winds 
blow  free — 

Where  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o’er 
me, 

Where  the  snakes  can  hiss  and  the 
crow  flies  free, 

0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie.”* 

By  these  and  other  lines  I  show  the 
class  how’  they  experience  gladness, 
lightness  of  heart,  regret,  sympathy — 
in  short,  how  poetry  causes  them  to 
become  sympathetic  and  to  share  the 
author’s  mood.  The  class  must  real¬ 
ize  that  they  are  dealing  with  feel¬ 
ings,  their  feelings.  They  are  to  put 
their  feelings  on  paper. 

We  then  study  prose  passages  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  same  emotions;  but  we 
find  that  for  the  most  part  prose  deals 
with  thinking  and  that  when  it  does 


1  ArlstoUe'B,  •'Poetics.** 

2  "Songs  Texas  Sings,”  Turner  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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express  emotion,  it  approaches  poetry. 
I  show  them  that  poetry  has  a  scin¬ 
tillating  vividness  entirely  lacking  in 
prose.  I  take  particular  pains  to  make 
sure  each  understands  the  meaning  of 
the  word  vivid.  I  like  to  use  Brown¬ 
ing’s  lines, 

“The  gray  sea  and  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half  moon,  large  and 
low, 

And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep.”* 

We  watch  the  man  climb  from  the 
boat,  we  smell  the  ‘‘warm  sea-scented 
beach,”  and  later  we  hear  “the  quick 
sharp  scratch”  and  see  “the  blue  spurt 
of  the  lighted  match.” 

We  also  see  the  eagle  of  Tennyson’s 
lines  as 

“He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooketl  hands 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world  he 
stands.”^ 

Numbers  of  examples  are  read,  all 
with  the  purpose  of  making  the  class 
understand  that  they  are  painting  a 
picture  with  words,  a  picture  just  as 
true  and  just  as  vivid  as  an  artist  can 
paint  with  a  brush. 

Once  I  establish  the  idea  that  po¬ 
etry  is  an  easy,  natural,  and  effective 
form  of  expression,  I  have  the  class 
learn  that  there  is  a  certain  recurring 
pattern  of  sound,  a  kind  of  throbbing 
drum  Ix'at,  sometimes  heavy  and  some¬ 
times  light,  that  corresponds  to  the 
beat  in  the  orchestra.  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  illustrate: 

“Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  sea: 
.\nd  T  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me.”® 
and 

3  Browning,  “Meeting  at  Night." 

4  Tennyson,  "The  E:agle.” 

5  Tennyson. 

•  Shakespeare.  "The  Tempest.” 

7  Vsrhel  LJndsay,  “The  Congo.” 


“Merrily,  merrily  shall  we  live  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the 
bough.”® 

Next  I  have  the  class  understand  that 
above  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  line 
there  is  a  lighter,  ever-varying  sound, 
which  is  the  melody  of  the  line.  To 
better  understand  the  rhythm,  the  pu¬ 
pils  separate  words,  phrases,  and  sen¬ 
tences  into  syllables  and  study  the  pat¬ 
terns.  Simple  phrases  like  “in  the 
woods”  or  “among  the  trees”  illustrate 
this.  It  is  helpful  to  study  the  sounds 
in  a  prose  sentence  and  compare  them 
with  the  soimds  in  lines  of  poetry. 

We  read  lines  aloud,  softly  and  to¬ 
gether,  lines  such  as  Vachel  Lindsay’s, 

“Then  I  saw  the  Congo,  creeping 
through  the  black, 

Cutting  through  the  jungle  with  a 
golden  track. 

Then  along  that  river  bank 

A  thousand  miles 

Tattooed  cannibals  danced  in  files.”^ 

I  then  read  to  the  class  verses  writ¬ 
ten  by  students  who  have  been  with 
me  in  the  past.  The  fact  that  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  have  done 
such  work  gives  them  confidence  for 
the  next  step,  which  is  to  write  a  few 
lines  that  contain  rhythm,  something 
that  will  express  an  individual  moo<l 
or  emotion.  I  tell  them  to  write  about 
something  which  rouses  strong  feeling 
within  them,  something  they  feel  but 
cannot  seem  to  tell.  They  must  for¬ 
get  about  rime.  Then  they  examine 
what  they  have  written  to  discover 
what  sound  patterns  are  contained  in 
their  lines.  Oreat  is  their  surprise 
when  they  find  certain  patterns  occur¬ 
ring  again  and  again  in  what  they 
have  written.  We  determine  what  pat- 
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tern  occurs  most  often  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  selections;  then  by  substitution 
and  re-arrangement,  we  find  that  we 
can  get  smoothness  and  rhythm.  I 
show  how  without  knowing  it  they 
have  used  trochee  for  expressing  hap¬ 
py,  or  rapid  movement,  or  an  iambic 
for  a  more  sober  and  stately  measure. 
I  seldom  mention  any  other  technical 
names.  I  tell  them  to  watch  for  pat¬ 
terns,  names  come  when  needed. 

This  preparation  has  brought  in 
original  lines  like  the  following: 

THE  NORTHER 

Sweeping  down  across  the  plain 
Comes  the  beat  of  frigid  rain. 

— Vincent  Sprock 

On  the  morning  after  having  attended 
a  concert  a  boy  wrote: 

I  listened  to  a  symphony, 

And  the  harmony 

Lifted  niy  soul  with  rapture, 

So  greatly  was  I  moved  by  the  power 
Of  that  musical  flower. 

— MacDonald  Spindler 

A  shy  little  boy  wrote  of  the  cherry 
tree: 

Ijooking  into  the  cherry  tree 
You  may  not  see  what  it  means  to  me, 
For  in  its  branches  which  are  so  bare 
It  holds  the  fruit  which  is  so  rare. 

— James  Ramsey 

This  came  from  a  little  girl: 

I  wish  I  were  a  little  cat 
A  playing  all  the  day. 

I  wouldnT  wash  behind  my  ears ; 

I’d  only  sleep  and  play. 

— Jane  Stovall 

The  class  enjoys  helping  one  an¬ 
other  find  words  that  improve  the 
rhythm  and  melody  of  their  lines. 
Sometimes  four  or  five  will  all  help 
one  who  is  not  able  to  get  started. 
Then  we  get  something  like  this  that 
came  in  just  the  other  day: 


SPRING 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  0  beautiful 
spring. 

We  greet  you;  we  love  you,  for  flowers 
you  bring. 

We  love  the  shade  of  your  ever  green 
trees. 

And  also  the  birds  that  glide  through 
your  breeze. 

— Jones  and  Co. 

The  signature,  Jones  and  Co.,  was 
used  by  the  boy  whose  difficulty  had 
brought  to  him  the  assistance  of  his 
classmates.  He  did  not  wish  to  take 
credit  which  was  not  his. 

When  I  have  gone  this  far,  I  find 
it  is  better  to  let  the  pupils  continue 
in  their  own  way.  There  is  danger  in 
trying  to  teach  too  much  at  this  point. 
Each  writes  as  much  as  he  can  about 
anything  he  desires.  I  suggest  that 
they  do  not  try  to  write  long  jx)em8. 

The  following  lines  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  many  that  I  have  received: 

SOMEONE  STOLE  MY  GIRL 

Someone  stole  my  girl  from  me; 
Now  I’m  happy,  wild,  and  free. 
’Twas  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Don’t  you  dare  to  sympathize. 

Someone  stole  my  girl  away; 

Now  I’m  saving  half  my  pay. 

I  can  shun  the  social  whirl 
Since  some  bozo  stole  my  girl. 

— Reed  Smith 

THE  VACATION  DIRGE 

Little  Bankroll,  ere  we  start 
Let  me  hug  you  to  my  heart. 

All  the  year  I’ve  clung  to  you; 

I’ve  been  faithful — you’ve  been  true. 

Little  Bankroll,  in  a  day 
You  and  I  will  go  away 
To  a  gay  and  festive  spot; 

I’ll  come  back,  but  you  will  not. 

— Robert  King 
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THE  SPRING 

The  Spring  comes  in  on  tip-toe, 

Gentle  as  a  breeze. 

She  leaves  her  tiny  footprints 
On  all  the  leafless  trees. 

The  songs  of  birds  are  radiant 
With  gladness  light  and  love. 

Because  the  winter^s  faded 
She  trusts  in  Go<l  above. 

— Hazel  Boh  Ragan 
CONTENTMENT 

Welcome  contentment,  which  comes  to 
me. 

As  by  the  sea  1  sit 

On  huge  grey  roc'ks  where  waves  do  hetl. 

I  try  to  think  for  a  while  of  life, 

Of  the  meaning  of  its  ways. 

But  the  only  thing  to  which  T  come 
Is  the  heating  of  the  waves. 

If  I  did  not  have  my  part  to  do, 

I  think  I’d  like  to  he 
Alone,  all,  all  alone 
On  the  rocks  beside  the  sea. 

— Virginia  Etie 

PATTERNS 

Through  the  silent,  grey -heard  trees 
Glancing  off  the  dancing  leaves, 
Twinkling  patterns,  golden  brown. 
Twisting,  writhing  on  the  ground. 

Softly,  softly,  do  they  go 
With  the  dreams  of  long  ago. 

For  a  moment  they  held  sway; 

Now  they’ve  faded  far  away. 

— Margie  Everitt 

This  w’ork  w’as  done  by  students  who 
had  not  tried  to  write  verse  before, 
and  it  represents  for  each  the  result 
of  only  one  week’s  study.  The  collec¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  from  work  handed 
in  during  more  than  one  term. 

Sometimes  the  lines  are  unusual 
and  indicate  the  possibility  of  future 
development;  for  example, 

8  A.  D.  Bradley,  “Oxford  I.«cture8  on  Poc-try.' 


LIFE 

We  dance,  we  love,  we  hate. 

Just  to  forget  the  struggle  of  life. 

We  curse,  we  pray,  we  hope  to  see  the 
end  of  day. 

.Mways  waiting — for  what?  We  know 
not. 

Fame?  Fortune?  No,  just  peace. 

What  price  we  pay  for  that. 

We  lived,  we  saw,  now  let  us  sleep. 

Death  we  fear  thee  not. 

— Richard  Anderson 

The  w'riters  of  these  lines  were 
backward  pupils  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  grade.  What  happened  to 
the  scholarship  pupils  ?  Why  were 
backw’ard  pupils  able  to  write  better 
versed  I  have  w'ondered  about  this 
question.  I  am  certain  that  the  writ¬ 
ers  recorded  their  feeling  toward  ex¬ 
perience  w’ithout  realizing  the  possible 
implications.  Hradley’s  comment  may 
explain,  “Pure  poetry  is  not  a  decora¬ 
tion  of  preconceived  and  clearly  de¬ 
fined  matter;  it  springs  from  creative 
impulse  of  a  vague  imaginative  mass 
pressing  for  development  and  defini¬ 
tion.  If  a  poet  knew  exactly  what  he 
meant  to  say,  why  should  he  write  the 
poem  ?”* 

Now  why  cannot  the  scholarship 
student  present  his  imaginative  expe¬ 
riences  which  are  pressing  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  definition?”  Is  it  because 
we  teach  facts,  facts  —  this  true; 
therefore  that  is  true — until  the  good 
student  becomes  so  trained  in  the 
forms  of  thinking  that  he  does  not 
express  his  imaginative  experiences 
until  he  knows  what  they  are.  Then, 
of  course,  he  tells  us ;  he  does  not  wrrite 
a  poem. 

This  would  he  all  right,  but  there 
are  many  ideas  that  such  a  one  may 
have  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  get 
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into  logical  form  because  his  educa-  poetry  aids  in  the  development  of  the 
tion  has  dulled  his  natural  insight ;  independent  thinking  that  we  so  much 
therefore  his  creative  abilities  are  desire. 

checked  before  realized.  “Even  in  the  One  more  thing  about  teaching  hi^ 
most  purely  logical  realm,”  said  Bert-  school  students  poetry  even  though 
rand  Russell  in  referring  to  mathe-  their  work  be  poor  and  immature, 
matics,  “it  is  insight  that  first  arrives  Aristotle  said  that  poetry  is  an  import 
at  what  is  new.”  tant  type  of  learning  for  it  deals  with 

We  have  failed  to  realize  that  po-  iiniversals,  and  that  “learning  is  not 
etry  offers  a  way  of  discovering  things  only  most  delightful  to  philosophers, 
about  ourselves  and  experience  in  gen-  but  in  like  manner  to  other  persons, 
eral  which  may  then  be  tested  by  rea-  though  they  partake  of  it  but  in  a 
son;  and  that  thereby  the  creation  of  small  degree.”® 

9  Aristotle,  “Poetics.” 


COLLEGE  ENGLISH  AS  A  COORDINATING  FACTOR 

Sister  M.  Jerome 

IIFUn.  KXGLI.SII  DEPARTMENT 
MOUNT  MERCY  CODLEGE,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

What  are  the  major  reanonit  for  the  looxe  irriting  and  the  ftlovenly  nycech  of  ho  many 
of  our  high  school  studcntsf — And  irhat  ran  tre  teachers  of  English  do  to  improve  this 
lamentable  state  of  affairs?  Sister  Jerome  has  some  pertinent  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  tchich  are  irorth  your  careful  consideration. 

TIII^  problem  so  often  decried  by  listed  were:  the  radio,  the  moving 
English  teachers  as  a  hopeless  picture,  the  rapidity  of  movement, 
situation  challenges  an  active  re-  and  the  home.  In  that  article  the 
sponse;  it  demands  a  program  which  author  stated  that  she  believed  the 
will  give  at  least  a  partial  solution,  solution  rests  with  the  home  and  with 
The  problem  I  refer  to,  is  the  dis-  the  English  teacher  but  that  the  task 
couraging  task  of  getting  the  college  made  her  feel  helpless.  I  agree  with 
student,  especially,  the  college  fresh-  the  first  statement,  but  I  do  not  feel 
man,  to  use  correct  English  and  to  helpless,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  by 
use  it  effectively.  Is  it  not  possible  exchange  of  plana  and  reports  of  ex- 
that  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  im-  perinienta,  some  suggestion  may  be 
provement  in  college  English  teaching  given  which  in  turn  may  direct  to 
is  the  failure  of  English  professors  to  newer,  more  vitalizing  methods, 
face  their  responsibility  of  making  This  report  will  not  consider  all  the 
that  subject  the  basic  coiirdinating  causes  separately.  There  are  deter- 
factor  in  the  student’s  life?  mining  factors,  and  in  attempting  to 

In  the  Februarv’^  issue  of  a  school  help  the  average  student  one  cannot 
publication,  one  contributor  very  aptly  afford  to  ignore  them.  Since  the 
stated  several  of  the  major  reasons  for  radio  has  become  a  vital  and  perma- 
the  loose  writing  and  slovenly  speech  nent  phase  of  American  life  I  believe 
of  a  representative  American  high-  that  the  school  must  continue  to  direct 
school  student.  The  major  causes  the  use  of  it.  It  will  lx;  worse  than 
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useless  to  attribute  fla^ant  abuses  of 
the  mother  tongue  to  the  blues  singer 
and  then  to  do  nothing  more  about  it. 
Cannot  the  high  school  develop  for  the 
student  critical  attitudes  toward  radio 
programs  so  that  by  the  time  a  girl 
reaches  college  she  will  have  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  best  ?  A  valuable  sugges¬ 
tion  for  this  coordination  was  given  in 
fhe  English  Journal,  Yol.  XXIY,  Xo. 
7.  There  one  finds  a  tentative  unit  in 
radio  program  appreciation  with  defi¬ 
nitely  stated  aesthetic,  literary,  and 
linguistic  objectives.  Even  though  the 
college  freshman  has  not  been  so 
trained  in  high  school,  she  can  receive 
some  help  in  the  oral  composition  pe¬ 
riods  and  in  the  speech  classes  of  her 
first  year  at  college.  English  teachers 
cannot  turn  all  dials,  but  we  can  di¬ 
rect  students  how  to  do  .so.  If  we 
help  students  to  become  intelligent 
listeners  by  developing  appreciative 
standards,  then  we  regulate  the  dial 
for  immediate  better  usage  and  help 
the  students  to  determine  positive  cul¬ 
tural  merits  which  will  assist  later  in 
written  self-e.xpression.  Here  is  our 
first  opportunity  to  coordinate  a  social 
experience,  a  home  experience  with 
English  teaching.  To  almost  every 
student  the  radio  offers  wholesome  en¬ 
joyment.  As  suggested  by  the  Xa- 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  radio  literature  experiences  can 
be  worked  into  class  discussion.  Very 
frequently  the  debaters  listen  critical¬ 
ly  to  radio  addresses  and  gladly  dis¬ 
cuss  them  in  preference  to  Burke’s 
Conciliation  Speech,  for  these  orations 
and  fire-side  talks  are  based  on  famil¬ 
iar  knowledge.  The  expository  writ¬ 
ten  work  could  use  one  column  of  the 


school  paper  for  student  reviews  of 
radio  programs.  Countless  sugges¬ 
tions'  are  available  for  this  coordina¬ 
tion  of  home  life  and  school  experi¬ 
ence. 

What  we  are  doing  in  the  English 
department  at  Mount  Mercy  College 
is  neither  novel  nor  startling.  Xor 
have  we  forgotten  that  we  are  working 
with  human  nature  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  retain  some  definite  defects. 
But  we  have  opened  a  course  which 
the  students  call  “Anglo-therapy.”  In 
giving  this  title  they  recognize  and 
welcome  the  psychological  approach  to 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  The  Anglo- 
therapy  hour  was  oflFered  to  upper 
classmen  for  one  period  a  week  with¬ 
out  academic  credit.  Our  assumption 
has  l)cen  that  students  will  continue 
to  substitute  dashes  for  the  exact 
word,  phrases  for  clauses,  and  finally 
resort  to  slang  as  the  more  “Collegi¬ 
ate”  mode  of  emphasis  until  they 
themselves  analyze  this  abuse  as  an  ill 
and  wish  to  correct  it.  In  other 
words,  what  the  required  composition 
course  failed  to  do  in  two  semesters 
of  three  hours  each  week,  this  Anglo- 
therapy  hour  will  do  effectively  and 
quickly. 

As  no  convenient  hour  could  be 
found  on  the  schedule  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  asked  to  meet  after 
the  last  class  of  the  day.  Only  one 
requirement  was  exacted  from  every 
member,  namely,  that  she  should  ana¬ 
lyze  her  own  weakness  and  add  to  sug¬ 
gestions  of  her  instructor  whatever 
seemed  most  helpful  for  her  particu¬ 
lar  difficulty.  A  short  time  after  no¬ 
tice  of  the  proposed  class  was  posted, 
I  found  several  applications.  One 


1  “School  Ehiecutlve,”  “Radio  in  the  High  School,”  January,  19.16.  “English  Journal.” 
December,  1933.  “Office  of  Education  Bulletin,”  No.  4  (1933).  “^irrlculum  Studies.”  Bulletin 
No.  95,  The  Department,  Harrisburg,  1935. 
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good  example  of  self-analysis  was 
stated  as  follows: 

Application  for  Anglo-therapy  Hour 
Patient :  Mary  Dell 
Symptoms:  muddled  ideas,  bad  self- 
expression,  no  originality,  awk¬ 
ward  paragraphs. 

Condition:  serious — immediate  atten¬ 
tion  necessary. 

On  the  same  day,  eight  juniors  who 
have  the  opportunity  for  part-time 
work  in  the  business  field  came  to  ask, 
“Is  there  room  in  the  clinic  for  us? 
Won’t  you  help  us  to  write  business 
letters;  we  need  the  business  tone, 
nor  are  we  always  sure  of  the  use  of 
the  semi-colon  and  comma.  If  you 
want,  we  shall  tell  you  the  kind  of 
letters  we  need.”  Anglo-therapy  soon 
became  a  matter  of  campus  conversa¬ 
tion.  A  senior,  who  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  as  a  freshman  that  exposition 
or  description  had  any  practical  value 
beyond  that  of  getting  six  credits, 
asked  if  she  might  bring  in  a  case  re¬ 
port  from  social  service  work.  She 
added,  “I  never  thought  I  would  need 
the  stuff  this  way  and  now  I  don’t 
know  how  to  go  about  it.”  One  pe¬ 
riod  was  not  sufficient  to  give  the  help 
required.  So  we  offered  a  second  day 
to  satisfy  individual  needs.  This  pe¬ 
riod  also  by  the  students’  request  will 
be  after  the  last  class  on  schedule, 
which  meets  at  four-thirty  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Xor  was  the  self-analysis  con¬ 
fined  to  composition.  Two  seniors 
asked,  if  from  time  to  time,  they 
could  report  to  discuss  movements  in 
literature  as  they  affected  other  peri¬ 
ods.  They  said  that  they  knew  the 
movements  in  a  historical  way  but 
that  they  wanted  direction  in  reading 


in  order  to  get  the  philosophic  signifi¬ 
cance. 

If  anyone  had  suggested  this  as  a 
reality  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
Here  are  students  who  have  analyzed 
their  own  weakness  in  speech,  style, 
and  informational  content;  who  will 
gladly  come  at  the  most  unpopular 
time  of  day  to  get  guidance,  not  in  a 
problem  suggested  by  the  instructor 
but  by  themselves.  Some  of  this  di¬ 
rection  can  be  in  small  groups  of  three 
and  six;  much  of  it  must  Ik;  individ¬ 
ual.  At  present  the  concentration  is 
on  exactness  of  expression  and  the 
uses  of  the  semi-colon. 

The  real  value  seems  to  me  in  the 
psychological  approach.  The  students 
are  telling  one  another  their  needs. 
By  comparison  one  analyzes  her  own 
defects.  They  are  not  waiting  for  an 
assignment;  on  the  contrary,  they 
bring  the  assignment  with  them.  A 
proof  of  their  earnestness  was  given 
in  March.  At  that  time  the  work 
was  apparently  gaining  momentum, 
but  flood  inundated  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  home  districts  so  that  they 
could  not  remain  for  late  afternoon 
classes.  Several  came  to  suggest  proj¬ 
ects  that  they  would  carry  on  for  the 
week,  asking  for  an  objective  test  so 
that  later  they  could  be  certain  of 
their  results;  or,  as  one  stated,  ‘T 
want  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  myself.” 
Formal  grammar  is  also  gradually 
working  into  the  discussions.  At  the 
present  time  the  seniors  are  receiving 
more  attention,  for  they  are  alert  to 
their  needs  and  they  know  that  time 
is  limited.  We  are  working  on  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thorndike’s  “law  of  effect”  in 
learning  —  which  postulates  that  the 
pleasurable  effect  of  learning  strenth- 
ens  the  bonds  that  are  formed.  They 
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pet  pleasure  in  discovering  for  thcm- 
celves  measures  that  will  correct  weak¬ 
nesses.  As  tli('  pre'^(*nt  work  is  closely 
coordinated  with  other  departments, 
it  serves  actual  needs.  Nothing  is 
done  as  just  another  assignment ;  it  is 
interest  that  vitalizes  the  group.  All 
that  one  can  hope  for  is  moderate 
growth,  sometimes  slow,  often  ardu¬ 
ous,  hut  never  burdensome. 

A  second  part  of  our  experiment 
this  year  is  the  freshmen  Reading 
Seminar.  Only  eight  girls  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  group.  Their  selection 
was  based  on  general  aptitude  during 
the  first  semester  and  proficiency  in 
fundamentals.  The  group  meets  once 
each  week.  Although  attendance  is 
not  obligatory,  no  one  has  been  absent. 
After  a  consideration  of  class  needs, 
we  d(‘termined  course  objectives  and 
class  period  objectives.  This  group  is 
singularly  free  from  the  present  day 
“sissy”  complex.  They  have  no  mor¬ 
tal  fear  of  exposing  themselves  to  the 
classics,  nor  of  displaying  emotion 
when  they  find  “a  really  rich  idea.” 

With  this  group  the  central  aim 
has  been  to  keep  literature  humanized. 
By  observation,  facts,  and  discussion, 
they  find  the  contribution  of  literature 
to  the  life  of  a  nation.  They  arc  look¬ 
ing  for  heroic  figures  as  found  in 
drama.  After  pointing  out  to  them 
the  theme  of  ten  Greek  plays,  I  asked 
which  one  they  would  like  to  read. 
They  selected  Antigone  for  discussion. 
It  was  an  animated  discussion,  for 
here  they  recognized  present-day  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  nations  which  involve 
the  same  principles.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  freshmen  are  conscious  of 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  residue 


that  comes  with  all  great  drama.  It 
is  not  beyond  their  reach.  Inciden¬ 
tally.  they  8e(‘k  the  natural  back¬ 
ground  of  nations;  they  try  to  sum 
up  trends  of  life.  They  aim  to  link 
present  life  with  age-old  problems, 
and  they  do  it  \vell. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  the 
group  has  also  reached  a  better  evalua¬ 
tion  of  creative  thinking  as  found  in 
the  poet.  Although  they  have  little 
philosophic  background,  they  have  be¬ 
gun  to  ask  why  one  poet  is  so  pessi¬ 
mistic,  another  so  cynical.  They  have 
read  enough  to  whet  interest  and 
somewhere  in  the  next  three  years 
they  will  find  more  complete  answers 
to  these  questions. 

One  of  the  course  objectives  is  the 
preparation  of  a  leisure  reading  list 
of  books,  “too  good  to  miss.”  As  col¬ 
lateral  reading  of  other  courses  con¬ 
sumes  time  now',  their  newly-formed 
list  must  w'ait  for  summer  months. 

As  I  stated  before,  just  how  profit¬ 
ably  this  two-fold  experiment  will 
work  out.  remains  with  the  future. 
It  is  a  program  based  on  present 
needs.  If  students  find  enjoyment  in 
serious  and  sustained  application  of 
mental  powers,  if  the  plan  gives  to 
them  greater  self-assurance  and  cor¬ 
rects  defects  which  they  recognize  as 
detrimental,  can  one  not  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  English  teacher  has 
in  some  measure  solved  the  problem 
of  coiirdination  ?  If  the  English 
course  coiirdinates  all  phases  of  the 
student’s  life,  then  English  ceases  to 
be  a  re<piirement  and  becomes  an  op¬ 
portunity.  Our  experiment  seems  to 
lie  reaching  these  objectives.  It  is  a 
big  task,  but  T  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  a  hopeless  one. 


LITERATURE  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Everett  Lee  Hunt 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH.  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 
radical  chanqcH  muni  the  Knuliith  teacher  make  in  hig  curriculum  if  he  ig  to  escape 


the  fate  of  the  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin! 
to  ug  all.  Whatever  eUe  you  may  fail  to  r 

afford  to  migg 

HEN  the  late  Professor  Paul 
Shorey  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  asking  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  English  Literature  to  help 
him  in  the  defense  of  Greek  studies 
he  always  added  a  warning:  “Your 
turn  is  coming  next;  shortly  after 
Greek  goes,  Hurke  and  ^filtou  and 
other  English  classics  will  disappear 
from  the  curriculum;  the  pseudo-sci¬ 
ences  will  get  you  if  you  don’t  watch 
out.” 

T*rofessor  Shorey’s  passionate  be¬ 
lief  in  what  were  to  him  the  humani¬ 
ties  often  blinded  him  to  the  merits 
of  social  studies.  He  found  truth  and 
beauty  in  Plato,  but  he  could  find 
neither  in  a  questionnaire,  and  he  saw 
no  more  reason  for  requiring  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  (‘conomic  surveys  than 
.Matthew  Arnold  saw  for  putting  them 
all  in  the  lal)oratories.  The  defenders 
of  the  humanities  have  not  always 
been  observing,  tolerant,  or  humane  in 
their  remarks  about  rival  studies. 
.\rnold  sought  to  inculcate  the  spirit 
of  literature  as  a  means  of  producing 
disinterestedness  in  politics,  but  he 
saw  only  cold  intellectualism  in  the 
detachment  of  science.  Contemporary 
“humanists”  who  heap  reproach  upon 
“pseudo-science”  often  seem  to  regret 
the  intense  interest  contemporary 
problems  arouse  in  students.  The 
problems  are  not  really  new,  of  course, 
and  all  the  possible  human  attitudes 
have  doubtless  l)een  portrayed  in  lit- 


Profrggor  Hunt  hag  gounded  a  challenge 
ad  in  thig  iggue  of  Education,  you  cannot 
reading  thig. 

erature  of  past  ages;  but  the  studies 
which  satisfy  the  emotions  of  the  hu¬ 
manists,  and  add  to  their  authority, 
seem  to  forbid  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions  to  follow  their  own  interests. 
Better  a  live  pseudo-science  than  a 
dead  art.  The  social  scientists  are 
charged  with  regarding  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  as  the  chief 
end  of  man,  and  with  producing  a 
generation  of  salesmen,  but  any  one 
who  observes  the  generous  ardor  and 
reforming  zeal  of  the  young  idealists 
who  form  clubs  for  the  improvement 
of  everything  will  find  that  the  attack 
upon  the  salesman  and  his  habits  is 
one  of  their  chief  delights.  The  study 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  seems  to  generate  more  concern 
about  the  public  good  than  the  habit 
of  regarding  literature  as  superior  to 
materialistic  concerns.  Tt  will  not  do 
for  the  humani.sts  to  identify  their 
cause  with  detachment  from  modern 
life,  or  with  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo.  The  humanists’  first  duty 
is  to  survive. 

Henry  Canby’s  A/ma  Mater,  or  any 
man’s  recollections  of  college  days  at 
the  turn  of  the  centurv’,  or  a  little 
later,  should  be  convincing  evidence 
that  the  college  has  become  vastly 
more  effective  with  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  social  studies.  The  eternal 
values  were  more  prominent  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  nineteen  nineties, 
teachers  had  more  leisure  for  scholar- 
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ship,  their  teaching  was  often  devoted, 
but  the  students  were  not  interested. 
The  real  life  of  the  campus  was  not 
in  the  classrooms.  The  pattern  of 
student  careers  was  modelled  on  that 
of  approved  methods  of  rising  in  the 
world ;  later  careers  were  as  free  from 
the  influenee  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  as  were  the  college  days. 

The  changed  picture  of  today  owes 
something  to  the  depression;  students 
work  harder  to  prepare  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  school,  or  for  any  vocation;  but 
the  studies  which  mould  the  life  of 
the  campus  are  the  social  sciences.  A 
public  lecture  upon  any  non-contempo¬ 
rary  figure  in  literature  seems  to  be 
about  as  far  from  the  center  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  as  the  most  specialized 
research  in  the  natural  sciences.  The 
student  editors  of  papers  and  annuals 
are  no  longer  English  “majors.”  In¬ 
cidentally,  their  editorials  are  much 
more  w'idely  read  and  arouse  more 
controversy.  Debaters  no  longer  de¬ 
pend  upon  coaches  and  technical 
tricks.  They  learn  the  art  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  seminars  in  social  studies, 
and  their  debates  have  gained  greatly 
in  realism.  Specialized  clubs  whose 
interests  an*  closely  connected  with 
the  classroom  have  replaced  the  old 
literary  society.  Even  the  literary 
magazine  has  learned  that  it  must 
cease  to  be  “literary”  if  it  is  to  be 
read.  Students  who  can  discover  in 
themselves  no  particular  bent  no 
longer  study  literature  while  deciding 
what  to  do  later.  They  follow'  the 
crowd  into  the  social  sciences  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  belief  that  what  they  find 
there  w’ill  be  closely  related  to  almost 
any  future  that  is  in  store  for  them. 

Another  influence  wdiich  will  short¬ 
ly  reduce  the  numl)er  of  students  in 


literature  still  further  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  operate.  Placement  tests  in 
many  of  the  stronger  colleges  show 
that  entering  students  are  able  to 
write  much  better  than  formerly. 
There  is  so  little  need  for  English  as 
a  “tool”  course  in  composition  that 
the  English  requirement  is  being 
dropped  in  many  colleges.  Require¬ 
ments  of  concentration  in  the  sciences 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
young  scientists  to  elect  courses  in 
literature.  When  engineering  and 
other  vocational  schools  decide  to  in¬ 
clude  more  liberal  training  in  their 
courses  they  choose  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  If  some  students  are  very 
poor  in  composition  they  arc  re<iuired 
to  remedy  their  deficiencies  by  spe¬ 
cial  tutoring,  without  credit.  These 
changes  mean  that  much  of  the  old 
English  mill,  with  its  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tors  hoping  to  win  promotion  by  ig¬ 
noring  their  teaching  for  really  schol¬ 
arly  w’ork,  will  be  scrapped,  and  the 
mourners  will  be  few. 

Wliat  then  is  to  happen  to  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  colleges?  With  fewer  vo¬ 
cational  outlets  than  the  sciences,  with 
apparently  less  relation  to  the  absorb¬ 
ing  contemporary  world,  with  no  very 
necessary  connections  in  many  of  the 
group  requirements  of  the  curriculum, 
is  it  to  go  the  way  of  Latin  and  Greek  I 
Formerly,  departments  of  literature 
could  ignore  the  contemporary,  they 
could  enforce  requirements  of  the 
older  authors  upon  large  numbers  of 
students  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
instructorships.  Now,  literature,  con¬ 
cerned  w’ith  the  permanently  impor¬ 
tant,  must  compete  with  the  immedi¬ 
ately  urgent. 

To  secure  attention,  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  teach  more  contemporary 
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literature,  and  to  teach  it  with  a  more 
adequate  background  in  psychology 
and  social  science,  but  so  far  as  the 
teacher  of  literature  has  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  make  to  the  lives  of 
his  students,  it  is  as  a  specialist  in 
receiving  the  experiences  which  the 
great  spirits  of  the  past  offer  us  in 
literature.  He  is  not  so  much  a  pro¬ 
fessor  as  a  guide  to  experience.  TTis 
primary  concern  is  not  with  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  with  attitudes.  If  we  de- 
scribt*  a  work  of  literature  as  “the 
presentation  of  a  particular  fragment 
of  experience,  in  the  light  of  the 
author’s  conception  of  the  totality  of 
experience,”  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  to  see  that  the  fragments  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  author’s  skill  in  present¬ 
ing  it  are  fully  appreciated,  and  that 
the  world-attitude  of  the  author  is. 
understood.  This  world-attitude  need 
not  be  reduced  to  a  formula  and  fitted 
in  w’ith  philosophic  systems.  Its  chief 
value  may  be  that  it  is  based  upon 
aspeets  of  living  wdiich  have  not  been 
reduced  to  definition.  We  do  not  need 
to  explain  Thomas  Hardy  by  SchojxMi- 
hauer  in  order  to  understand  Tess  or 
Jude  or  The  Difna,sfs,  although  it  may 
be  illuminating  to  compare  the  two 
temperaments.  In  the  graduate  school 
it  may  In?  excellent  training  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  research  to  exalt  the  facts  for 
their  ow’n  sakes,  but  for  undergradu¬ 
ates  a  better  purpose  may  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  authors  w’hose 
experiences  and  attitudes  are  sympa¬ 
thetically  understood.  Even  scientists 
enjoy  their  friends  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reduce  all  influences  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  scientific  terms.  The  effect 
of  literature  upon  a  student  may  be 
like  the  unconscious  effects  of  his 
friends.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  the 


case  w'hen  knowledge  is  made  the  chief 
end  of  instruction,  when  accurate 
placing  of  authors  in  their  periods  is 
made  the  foundation  of  culture.  Litr 
erature,  of  course,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  field  of  knowledge,  and  subdivided 
into  periods,  tvpea  and  movements. 
Such  organization  is  important  for 
the  scholar,  and  perfecting  it  may 
increase  his  prestige  with  scientific 
colleagues,  but  the  controversies  over 
literary  scholarship  show’  too  much 
anxiety  over  the  opinions  of  scientific 
colleagues.  It  may  be  l>etter  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  contrast  than  by  imitation. 
If  accurately  organized  knowledge  is 
to  l)e  the  whole  end  of  education,  it 
will  be  better  to  abandon  the  curricu¬ 
lum  to  science,  for  ita  superiority  in 
this  is  too  obvious  to  be  questioned. 
I'he  attempt  to  imitate  the  sciences 
has  led  to  literary  boondoggling.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  know’ledge  should 
<  l)e  scorned  or  neglected  in  the  study 
of  literature.  To  enjoy  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  understand  the  world-atti¬ 
tude  of  an  author  w’ill  require  more 
know’ledge  than  is  now  usually  gained 
in  coursf's  of  study;  but  it  will  be 
know’ledge  Ixqter  .seb'cted,  w’ith  larger 
ends  in  view’. 

Th(‘  natural  .sciences  are  consider¬ 
ably  more  modest  now  than  at  the 
close  of  the  century.  Their  need  for 
.“ielf-assertion  is  not  so  great,  their  ex¬ 
pectation  of  certainty  is  not  so  confi¬ 
dent,  the  evils  accompanying  their  de- 
v(‘lopment  are  more  obvious.  The 
spirit  of  Thomas  Huxley  is  hardly 
n’cognizable  in  the  l)ooks  of  Aldous. 
ll  is  the  social  sciences  w’hich  now 
feel  the  burden  of  making  a  livable 
world.  They  have  taken  the  lime¬ 
light  of  controversy  away  from  the 
iiatiiral  sciences,  and  they  will  keep 
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it  for  a  long  time.  The  study  of 
them  will  be  increasingly  necessary  to 
understand  literature,  but  they  will 
never  give  us  directly  the  qualities  of 
experience.  Afartha  Gellhorn’s  The 
TrovJ)le  Tve  Seen  will  convey  more 
understanding  than  a  carload  of  tracts 
on  unemployment  relief.  We  could 
not  live  by  abstractions  alone,  even  if 
they  were  true  and  certain,  but  they 
must  constantly  be  corrected  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  complicated  and  complete  ex¬ 
perience.  Literature  is  the  art  which 
presents  experience  in  its  complexity. 
The  advance  of  science  through  ab¬ 
stractions  makes  it  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  some  of  our  generalizations 


should  be  intuitions  based  upon  a  di¬ 
rect  presentation  of  experience. 

Such  a  view  makes  it  obvious  that 
literature  and  the  sciences  are  comple¬ 
mentary.  The  growth  of  the  sciences, 
together  with  the  increasing  efficiency 
of  the  English  training  in  secondary 
schools  is  going  to  lessen  the  place  of 
literature  in  the  college  curriculum, 
but  the  disappearance  of  composition 
courses  and  perfunctory  surveys  is  no 
great  loss.  The  necessity  of  compet¬ 
ing  with  studies  which  have  the  vital¬ 
ity  that  comes  from  the  contemporary 
and  the  vocational,  and  doing  it  with¬ 
out  any  bolstering  requirements,  may 
give  new  vigor  to  the  humanities. 
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Constance  F.  Steciiee 

HEAD.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
PRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETT.S,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  Boeialized  recitation,  saps  Minn  Stechrr,  in  **a  cooperative  effort  by  pupils,  following 
parliamentary  rules  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  to  noire  a  problem  which  they 
have  initiated  or  accepted  an  worthy  of  their  bent  serious  efforts.”  tier  account  of 


such  a  socialized  study  of  Tlnmlet  is  both 
may  be  applied  successfully 

During  the  past  three  years  of 
teaching  English  to  seniors  and 
post-graduates  in  high  school,  I 
have  experimented  somewhat  in  the 
field  of  socializing  my  work  and  I 
have  noted  some  very  encouraging  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  found  that  the  pupils 
learn  to  work  harmoniously  and  co¬ 
operatively  with  more  emphasis  on 
cla.ss  success  than  upon  individual  su¬ 
premacy.  The  idea  of  shared  experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  carry  significance  for 
future  coiiperative  effort  along  other 
lines  of  endeavor,  even,  perhaps,  when 
no  attempt  is  being  made  to  socialize 
a  particular  unit  of  work.  This  co¬ 
operative  effort  also  tends  to  develop 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  rapid 


instructive  and  suggestive  of  methods  that 
in  other  English  courses. — Ed. 

and  the  slow  pupils;  it  enlarges  the 
possibilities  of  class  operation  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  size,  and  extends  the  scope 
of  education  from  school,  to  home,  to 
community.  Pupils  are  given  the 
chance  to  develop  initiative  and  inter¬ 
est  and  individual  effort  is  stimulated 
to  a  very  noticeable  degree.  Disciplin¬ 
ary  problems  vanish. 

^fany  times  I  have  endeavored  to 
visit  a  so-called  true  socialized  reci¬ 
tation  but  each  time  I  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  because  all  I  have  observed 
is  a  pupil  taking  the  place  of  the 
teacher  and  carrying  on  what  I  should 
call  an  old-fashioned  traditional  reci¬ 
tation  by  the  question-answer  method. 
Then,  one  may  ask,  what  is  a  social- 
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ized  recitation  ?  The  explanation 
which  most  nearly  expresses  my  idea 
is  “a  coiiperative  eflFort  by  pupils  un¬ 
der  informal  parliamentary  rules  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  to 
solve  a  problem  which  they  have  initi¬ 
ated  or  acc<‘pted  as  w'orthy  of  their 
best  serious  effort.’’’  With  this  defi¬ 
nition  in  mind,  let  us  discuss  a  typical 
socialized  Enjflish  procedure. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  vital  to  de¬ 
velop  proj)er  attitudes  among  the 
members  of  my  class.  Good  will,  one 
for  another,  is  extremely  important  in 
order  that  coiiperativeness  may  result. 
I  try  to  place  a  certain  responsibility 
upon  the  shoulders  of  every  pupil  so 
that  each  individual  may  acquire  the 
‘‘will  to  work.”  In  such  an  environ¬ 
ment  can  a  class  work  for  atmosphere 
achievement. 

Having  established  the  proper  at¬ 
mosphere  I  endeavor  to  k(*ep  my  class 
organization  as  simple  as  possible  so 
that  the  attention  of  the  pupils  may 
b(*  focused  upon  the  problem  for  solu¬ 
tion  rather  than  upon  an  elaborate 
system  which,  after  all,  serves  no  pur¬ 
pose.  ^ly  favorite  organization  is 
that  of  the  English  Club — with  its 
leader,  secretary,  and  committees 
which  function  only  when  w’ork  is  to 
be  divided  into  group  talks.  I  act  as 
a  counselor  to  the  leader  in  planning 
the  work,  approving  topics  to  be  as¬ 
signed,  and  in  aiding  to  map  out  the 
actual  work  itself,  but  I  never  take  an 
active  part  in  discussion  except  to 
guide  now  and  then. 

I  find  that  English  lends  itself  verA- 
nicely  to  such  organizing,  ^ly  seniors 
have  just  finished  a  two  weeks  social¬ 
ized  English  Club  on  “Hamlet.”  We 
read  the  play  in  class  and  explained 


necessary  passages,  but  did  very  little 
discussing  of  setting,  character,  mo¬ 
tive,  or  plot  background  because  I 
think  it  deadening  to  go  over  the  same 
things  lH‘fore  the  actual  presentation. 
'I'he  club  executive  board  met  with  me 
to  decide  upon  group  division  and  to 
determine  proper  topics  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  individual  groups  and 
meml)ers  of  the  groups.  Since  “Ham¬ 
let”  is  a  character  drama,  we  decided 
to  have  a  large  group  devote  its  time 
t<.  a  consideration  of  character;  to  two 
other  smaller  groups  we  assigned  plot 
and  setting.  Then  we  considered  the 
three  l)e8t  students  in  the  class,  and 
assigned  them  as  group  leaders. 

The  next  task  was  to  draw  up  suit- 
uhle  topics  for  each  inemlx'r  within 
(ach  group  to  investigate.  That  was 
done  by  the  leaders,  with  my  assist¬ 
ance,  and  each  group  was  instructed, 
by  its  leader,  as  to  how  the  topics  were 
to  be  developed  so  that  the  material 
in  the  character  group,  for  example, 
would  form  a  definite  block  or  unit  of 
subject  matter  covered.  Sufficient 
time  was  given  for  these  reports  to  be 
prepared,  both  in  school  and  out. 
Each  pupil  worked  on  something  dif¬ 
ferent  in  developing  the  problem  for 
his  group,  and  yet  one  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  activity  manifested  in 
t(»pic8  of  the  other  groups.  I  even 
found  some  of  my  superior  pupils  who 
had  completed  their  work,  helping 
.<ome  of  the  members  of  the  other 
groups. 

The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
the  club  director  who  introduced  each 
group  leader.  The  group  leader  in 
each  case  directed  the  unit  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  Reports  were 
given,  criticisms  offered,  discussions 


1  A  student  commutes  report  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Maxle  Woodrlnjc,  Teachers  Ool- 
lejfe.  New  York  City. 
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took  place  and  the  members  of  the 
class  took  notes  to  help  in  the  written 
test. 

During:  these  socialized  club  meet¬ 
ings,  the  secretary  carefully  noted 
mistakes  in  grammar,  points  which 
were  not  cleared  up  in  class  discus¬ 
sions,  and  other  such  matters  for  the 
general  forum  w'hich  took  place  at  the 
end  of  each  group  unit.  In  the  forum 
discussion  the  general  club  leader 
brought  up  all  these  loose  ends  for 
final  consideration. 

Then  came  the  final  written  test 
the  results  of  which,  after  all,  is  the 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  one’s  method. 
Out  of  a  class  of  thirty  seniors  in 
College  English,^  not  one  failed  to 
pass  the  examination,  which,  by  the 
w’ay,  T  did  not  try  to  make  easy;  only 
one  received  Wow  76  and  the  greater 
majority  ranged  between  00  and  100. 
I  gave  the  same  test  to  another  senior 
College  English  division  of  thirty-tw’o 
which  had  been  conducted  according 
to  the  old-fashioned  question-answer 
method  of  instruction  and  I  had  four 
failures,  six  Wow  76,  and  only  twelve 
above  00.  Hence,  needless  to  say,  T 
favor  the  socialized  method  in  teach¬ 
ing  “Hamlet.” 

Such  a  method  aids  materially  in 
developing  certain  pupil-skills.  Eor 
example,  the  group  leaders,  particu¬ 
larly,  developed  a  technique  in  han¬ 
dling  situations  as  they  arose.  As 
questions  were  asked  of  them  pertain¬ 
ing  to  their  topic,  they  attempted  to 
cope  with  the  situation  and  to  answer 
as  intelligently  as  their  knowledge  al¬ 
lowed  them  to.  In  many  cases  the 
reporter  admitted  he  was  not  sure  and 
sought  information  from  some  other 


member  of  his  own  group  or  from  the 
class  at  large. 

Another  skill  at  work  was  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  study.  It  takes  a 
system  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  be 
able  to  search  for  his  material,  find  it, 
extract  what  is  important  for  him,  and 
then  to  organize  that  subject-matter  in 
report  form.  It  surely  develops  the 
art  of  study  to  a  very  great  extent. 
My  seniors  had  had  a  course  in  librarv 
usage  and  hence  I  gave  them  no  defi¬ 
nite  sources  from  which  to  glean  their 
report  material.  All  the  available 
sources  were  placed  on  the  reserve 
shelves  in  the  librarv  and  they  were 
required  to  do  their  own  research. 
The  librarian  was  instructed  “not  to 
help.” 

Pupils  acquired  a  skill  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  material  studied.  It 
was  not  enough  just  to  find  the  sub- 
jectrmatter;  it  had  to  be  presented, 
questions  were  asked  and  criticisms 
w’ere  offered.  Each  student  had  to 
understand  his  material  and  to  think 
about  it.  At  the  same  time  the  class 
learned  to  judge  values  through  criti¬ 
cism  and  discussion;  and,  as  we  all 
well  know,  none  are  so  critical  as  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  of  high-school 
age. 

The  most  important  skill  was  that 
of  the  coiiperative  enterprise  where  the 
individual  report  was  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  group  set-up  as  well  as 
individually.  The  pupils  learned  to 
give  and  take  criticism,  and  the  “tak¬ 
ing”  of  it  was  difficult  at  first.  (I 
never  allow  a  destructive  criticism  to 
be  offered  without  a  constructive  one 
to  take  its  place.) 

Now,  one  may  ask,  what  is  the  work 


2  It  iB  to  b«  remembered  that  the  irroup  is  somewhat  hand-picked  In  that  no  student  may 
elect  Enslish  III  or  IV  (coUese)  unless  he  has  an  average  of  7(  during  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  English. 
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of  the  teacher  who  sits  in  class  as  one 
of  the  group?  First  of  all,  as  coun¬ 
selor,  the  teacher’s  task  is  to  guide  in 
the  careful  organization  of  subject 
matter.  She  must  be  a  constant  stu¬ 
dent  of  social  attitudes  and  skills  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  She  must  be 
a  wise  supervisor  and  must  know  ex¬ 
actly  when  a  word  or  two  from  her 
will  best  serve  to  solve  a  difficult  situ¬ 
ation.  I,  personally,  learned  more  as 
an  observer  about  the  individual  diffi¬ 
culties  and  misapprehensions  of  the 
given  individuals  in  that  class  of  thirty 
seniors  in  two  short  weeks  than  I 
could  ever  hope  to  have  learned  in 
months  under  a  formal  class  proce¬ 
dure.  However,  such  a  method  means 
teacher-responsibility.  It  means  that 
the  teacher  must  have  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  in  her  field.  She  must  conceive 
for  each  unit  of  w'ork  a  definite,  spe¬ 
cific,  and  w’orthy  purpose,  related  to 
the  major  aims  of  the  course.  Care¬ 
ful  and  extensive  preparation  must  be 
made  and  the  utmost  skill  must  be 
used  in  directing  the  assignment.  The 
teacher  must  manifest  a  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  of  leadership  and  cooperation 
and  she  must  employ  constant  tact. 
Patience,  T  should  say,  is  a  most  neces- 
.xarv  factor.  She  must  Ik?  satisfied 
when  each  pupil  is  working  to  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  whether  all  achieve  the  same 
ends  or  not.  Constant  care  must  be 
taken  to  direct  and  curb  the  ambitious 
pupil  and  stimulate  the  backw’ard  child 
to  appropriate  activity  and  expression. 
In  order  to  fulfill  these  requirements, 
a  teacher  certainly  must  appreciate 
the  larger  social  ends  of  education. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  list  several 
advantages  which  are  offered  by  the 
truly  socialized  procedure:  It 

1.  Xecessitates  a  purpose  accepted 


by  the  pupils  as  worthy,  so  conse¬ 
quently  interest  is  stimulated  to  reach 
a  goal  the  purpose  of  which  they  can 
see. 

2.  Affords  opportunities  for  exe^ 
cising  initiative,  leadership,  coopera¬ 
tion. 

3.  Forces  pupil-responsibility  and 
self-reliance. 

4.  Gives  each  pupil  a  chance  to 

act  for  himself  while  contributing 
toward  a  common  end.  ' 

5.  Gives  the  teacher  an  insight 
into  individual  differences. 

6.  Stimulates  pupils  as  to  how  to 
find  material,  to  summarize,  to  evalu¬ 
ate,  to  organize,  and  to  judge  an  ade¬ 
quate  solution. 

7.  Brings  school  to  the  home  and 
to  the  community  by  relating  outside 
experiences. 

8.  Secures  wdder  reading  and  more 
work. 

9.  Provides  for  courtesy  and  tol¬ 
erance  in  discussion. 

10.  Stimulates  effective  English, 
both  oral  and  written. 

11.  Minimizes  discipline  —  prob¬ 
lem  cases  become  cases  of  morale, 
w’hich  the  class  atmosphere  handles. 
There  is  no  time  for  misbehaving  and 
no  point  to  it  because  everyone  is  too 
busy  to  pay  any  attention. 

Not  all  subject-matter  taught  in  the 
average  English  curriculum  in  the 
average  high  school  can  be  socialized 
tc  good  advantage.  But  we,  as  edu¬ 
cators.  should  employ  this  class  tech¬ 
nique  w’henever  the  opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered  to  do  so  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  pupils.  We  must  fit  them  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  a  social  group,  and 
the  English  class  offers  an  excellent 
laboratory  for  such  experiment. 


WHY  TEACH  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
Qkoroe  E.  Shankle 

HEAD  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  ENOLJSH 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  FREDERICKSBURG,  VIRGINIA 

“Jfoilery  of  the  battr  principles  of  English  grammar  is  just  as  essential  to  the  student 
of  English  as  an  intellectual  command  of  the  latcs  and  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  or  of  the  other  sciences  is  necessary  to  the 
Such  is  Mr.  Shankle's  contention.  Do  you  agree  with  himf 


The  writer  does  not  present  this 
article  either  to  teachers  or  to 
students  as  a  panacea  for  the  con¬ 
tentions,  the  confusion,  or  the  illu¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  the  need,  or  the 
teaching  of,  English  grammar,  which 
have  been  especially  noticeable  among 
college  students,  teachers,  and  critical 
writers  on  education  aims  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  past  decade  or  two.  It  is 
his  belief,  however,  in  the  light  of 
reading,  observation,  and  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  college  students  that  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  systematic  presentation  of 
the  laws  or  principles  governing  the 
correct  expression  and  interpretation 
of  thought  is  needed  by  the  students 
attempting  to  do  a  college  grade  of 
work,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  youths  who,  today, 
leave  the  elementary  and  the  high 
schools  without  having  gained  a  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
processes  of  English  grammar  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  use  with  credit  or  to  in¬ 
terpret  correctly  English  sentences. 
Much  of  the  recent  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  English  gram¬ 
mar,  or  of  grammar  as  a  scholastic 
subject  is  destructive, — frequently  of 
a  fault-finding  or  derisive  nature, — 
which  does  not  even  suggest  construc¬ 
tive  or  remedial  devices. 

Many  of  those  who  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  English  grammar 
or  - composition  today,  find  only  too 


true  the  sentiment  expressed  by  a  rec- 
(•gnized  authority,  that  our  education 
is  attacked  all  along  the  line  by  those 
who  think  that  hard  work  is  out  of 
date  and  who  complain  steadily  of  the 
dreadful  results  of  our  schooling  and 
the  illiteracy  which  prevail  among 
school  and  college  graduates,  and  in 
the  same  breath  say  that  grammar 
and  all  disciplinary  studies  are  prepos¬ 
terous.  The  cause  of  this  complaint 
is  being  attacked  by  many  practical 
thinkers  who  insist  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  required  of  students  by  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  must  be  im¬ 
proved, — and  especially  do  they  insist 
that  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in 
the  field  of  English  be  improved. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there 
are  numerous  high-school  and  college 
graduates  who  cannot  write  correctly 
or  even  recognize  sentences,  or  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  complete  and  incom¬ 
plete  thoughts.  This  deficiency  is  be¬ 
ing  noted  and  commented  upon  both 
by  teachers  and  students  and  by  others 
not  directly  connected  with  schools  or 
colleges  either  as  students  or  teachers, 
many  of  whom  are  urging  that  imme¬ 
diate  attention  be  given  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  to  the  learning  of  the  forms 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  parts 
of  speech  and  to  the  most  efiFective 
ways  of  combining  them  into  thought 
units.  College  and  normal  school  stu¬ 
dents,  in  many  instances,  are  request- 
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ing  that  these  institutions  provide  for 
them  courses  in  English  grammar. 

One  cannot  justly  claim  that  the 
study  of  English  grammar  is  the  only 
possible  means  of  learning  how  to  use 
the  English  language  eorreetly  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  for  a  person  may  learn  to 
use  excellent  English  by  extensive 
reading,  studying,  and  imitating  forms 
and  sentence  arrangement  of  those 
who  use  it  correctly;  and  by  correct¬ 
ing  his  own  errors  and  by  asking 
others  to  help  him  correct  them. 
Ilow’cvcr,  a  careful  and  conscientious 
study  of  the  laws  and  principles  gov¬ 
erning  the  best  usage,  as  recorded  by 
the  grammarians,  is  a  much  quicker 
and  more  satisfactory  way  for  the 
majority  of  people. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  grammar 
to  make  rules  and  laws  governing  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  but 
rather  to  record  the  facts  dealing  with 
good  usage  in  a  simple,  logical,  and 
systematic  manner,  so  that  these  may 
Ik*  learned  by  those  who  do  not  know 
the  correct  forms  and  usage,  or  so 
that  they  may  be  referred  to  by  those 
who  need  to  use  them  as  reference 
material. 

English  grammar  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  of  the  English  language  as 
German,  French,  Spanish,  and  other 
grammars  stand  to  the  speaking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing  of  these  languages. 
No  practical-minded  person  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  correctly  either  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  named  above  with  only  a  smatr 
tering  or  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the 
respective  grammar.  Furthermore, 
mastery  of  the  basic  principles  of  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  student  of  English,  as  an  intellec¬ 
tual  command  of  the  laws  and  funda¬ 


mental  principles  of  chemistry,  phys-  ^ 

ics,  biology,  or  of  the  other  sciences  g 
is  necessary  to  the  scientist  or  the  stu-  j 
dent  of  science,  or  as  the  mastery  of  g 
the  basic  principles  or  laws  underly-  ^ 
ing  the  psychology  of  the  learning 
process  is  essential  to  the  students  or  p 
teachers  of  pt'dagogical  procedures.  ^ 

It  is  a  general  practice  in  the  prac-  © 

tical  affairs  of  life  that  one  must  first  « 

learn  what  a  tool  or  an  object  is  and  ;  n 

w’hat  work  it  can  be  made  to  accom-  |( 

plish  before  he  can  be  expected  to  use  c 

it  effectively.  This  same  basic  prin-  g 

ciple  must  be  employed  in  teaching,  ii 

or  in  learning  to  use,  any  of  the  gram-  |( 

matical  elements  which  go  into  the  n 

making  of  thought  units,  either  prin-  g 

cipal  or  subordinate.  c 

Drill  work  for  mastering  the  forms  u 

and  the  uses  of  sentences  and  words,  ^  n 

phrases,  and  clauses,  and  other  essen-  |  « 

tial  details  of  English  grammar  must  |  li 
be  engaged  in  as  carefully  and  con-  i  1 
sistently  as  it  is  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  twhnique  for  the  ^ 
successful  handling  of  any  scientific  p 

investigation,  observation,  demonstra-  P 

tion,  or  for  successful  w’ork  in  the  a 
arts,  such  as  music,  painting,  archi-  n 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  literary  crea¬ 
tions.  Experience  has  taught  that  it 
is  impractical  for  the  student  to  memo¬ 
rize  definitions  or  rules  of  syntax 
without  applying  them  to  his  language 
activities.  Parsing,  analyzing,  and  di¬ 
agramming  are  useful  not  as  artistic 
creations,  but  as  a  means  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  mastery  of  the  forms,  functions, 
and  effective  handling  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  English  sentence. 

The  mastery  of  English  grammar  is 
essential :  ( 1 )  as  a  basis  for  spoken 
English,  composition  work,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  or  the 
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printed  page;  (2)  as  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  other  languages,  such  as 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  etc.; 
»nd  (3)  as  a  basis  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  literary  expression. 

Utilitarian  educators  put  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  functions  than  they  do 
on  the  forms  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
or  on  the  structure  of  phrases,  clauses, 
and  sentences;  but  those  wishing  to 
master  English  usage  must  not  over¬ 
look  or  ignore  the  learning  of  classifi¬ 
cations,  rules,  declensions,  and  conju¬ 
gations.  Classifying  and  systematiz¬ 
ing  are  essential  processes  in  the 
learning  of  any  facts  of  a  scientific 
nature,  and  the  science  of  English 
grammar, — that  is  learning  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  laws  underlying  the  correct 
use  of  the  living  language, — certainly 
needs  to  be  taught  before  the  artistic 
side, — that  is,  the  application  of  these 
laws  and  principles,  —  can  function. 
The  language  process  affords  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  that  a  law  must 
first  be  learned  before  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied.  The  attempt  to  acquire  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  English  grammar 
and  its  effective  use  by  some  easier 
method  is  sure  to  result  in  failure. 


The  basic  trouble  with  the  teaching 
of  English  grammar  today  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  that  part  of  modem 
educational  philosophy  which  says 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  a  student  to 
learn  how  to  use  a  part  of  speech,  a 
phrase,  a  clause,  or  a  sentence  without 
his  attempting  to  gain  intellectual 
command  of  the  linguistic  law  or  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  its  usage.  Such  a 
procedure  places  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  for  correct  grammatical  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  student’s  ability  to  memo¬ 
rize  appropriate  forms  and  certain 
constmetions,  or  upon  his  linguistic 
habits;  thus  leaving  but  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  exercise  his  reason¬ 
ing  power  in  selecting  from  many  pos¬ 
sible  forms  and  constructions  those 
most  appropriate  for  his  immediate 
use.  In  order  to  use  English  gram¬ 
mar  effectively,  the  student  must  first 
In'  taught  what  constitutes  a  grammat- 
cial  sentence — elements,  its  nature,  its 
functions,  and  its  most  effective  use 
in  the  various  types  of  thought  units, 
then  he  can  intelligently  apply  this 
information  to  his  own  needs  in  life 
situations. 
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JOURNALISTIC  PROJECTS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
CURRICULUM 


Ward  S.  Miller 

JOHN  MARSHALL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK 

What  Mr.  Miller  hat  to  toy  about  the  interett  and  value  of  interviewing,  local  opintoa 
turveyt,  and  broadcasting,  should  be  of  unusual  interest  to  all  English  teachers  who 
are  looking  for  fresh  material  for  composition  work,  or  new  and  interesting  methods 
of  improving  the  oral  and  written  work  of  their  pupils. 


SEVERAL  mistaken  notions  about 
journalism  which  are  rather 
widespread  have  inhibited  its 
usefulness  in  the  English  curriculum. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  primarily  a  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  subject  tolerated 
mainly  as  a  backlog  for  school  publi¬ 
cations.  A  second  is  that  its  princi¬ 
pal  use  is  to  motivate  composition.  A 
third  imagines  that  considerable  ttHih- 
nical  knowledge  is  necessary  for  a 
teacher  to  appropriate  any  of  its  val¬ 
ues,  and  a  fourth  assumes  that  the 
news  story  and  the  editorial  are  the 
forms  to  emphasize.  Last  of  all,  it  is 
popularly  supposed  that  journalism 
involves  journalese  and  newspapers 
rather  than  the  l)eat  in  magazine 
articles. 

While  it  is  valuable  as  an  elective 
course  to  enrich  the  English  curricu¬ 
lum  in  every  school  where  this  is 
feasible,  the  largest  contribution  jour¬ 
nalism  can  make  lies  in  projects  of 
various  kinds  which  are  a  part  of  reg¬ 
ular  English  courses.  Now  that  the 


ing.  If  obvious,  this  is  basic,  and  on 
it  the  scholastic  perspective  depends. 
Hitherto  the  motivation  which  such 
activity  provides  for  writing  has  been 
stressed.  Actually  it  is  the  gathering 
of  material  which  is  educationally 
more  valuable,  at  least  if  the  present 
trend  is  sound.  Ex-reporters  fre¬ 
quently  claim  that  a  year  or  two  of 
newspaper  work  was  more  valuable  to 
them  than  a  year  or  two  in  high  school 
or  college,  not  because  they  learned  to  j 
write  fluently,  but  because  of  what 
they  learned  alxuit  and  from  people. 

Interviewing  is  an  oral  activity 
which  may  be  very  simple  or  ve  ryv/ 
complex.  It  is  experience  of  the  ut¬ 
most  value  to  pupils  because  it  gives 
increased  poise,  self-confidence,  and 
practice  in  meeting  adults  to  whom  j 
they  must  one  day  apply  for  employ¬ 
ment.  It  has  human  interest  allure,  | 
it  yields  dividends  in  first-hand  info^ 
mation  on  a  variety  of  practical  topics, 
and  it  may  train  a  pupil  to  remember 
inore  accurately  and  to  observe  more 


trend  in  the  teaching  of  English  isv  closely,  as  well  as  to  organize  facts 
1  ,  .  1  1  •  V  _ J _ i.1 _ •  _ i.i_  T_ 


toward  emphasis  on  oral  work  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  part  it  plays  in  life, 
journalistic  projects  have  a  new  and 
eminently  practical  application. 

A  bit  of  theory  will  make  this  clear. 
Practically  all  journalistic  effort  con¬ 
sists  of  two  phases:  (1)  Getting  in¬ 
formation;  (2)  Presenting  it  in  writ¬ 


and  coordinate  them  intelligently.  In¬ 
terviewing  is  attractive  adventure 
which,  besides  building  poise  and  self- 
reliance,  helps  a  pupil  to  find  himself 
l>efore  he  has  to  look  for  a  job,  and 
enables  him  to  make  profitable  con¬ 
tacts,  if  he  is  far-sighted. 

Several  years  of  experience  vritb 
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school  publications  and  journalistic 
projects  of  all  kinds  have  convinced 
the  writer  that  interviewing  is  the 
easiest  journalistic  project  to  adminis¬ 
ter  and  the  most  profitable  for  pupils. 
A  unit  takes  three  weeks.  The  first 
is  spent  on  the  five  W’s  and  in  the 
practice  of  lead  writing,  together 
with  an  assignment  or  two  involving 
(he  reference  books  most  journalists, 
speakers,  and  well-informed  persons 
use  habitually — such  as  the  World  Al¬ 
manac,  Who’s  Who,  and  Roget’s  The¬ 
saurus. 

The  second  week  starts  out  with  a 
demonstration  interview  which  has 
been  carefully  planned  the  preceding 
week.  A  popular  teacher  or  otusider 
is  invited.  As  soon  afterward  as  pos¬ 
sible  notes  are  jotted  down  and  the 
interview  written.  The  latter  part  of 
the  second  week  is  devoted  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  interviews  which  the  pu¬ 
pils  themselves  are  to  get  before  the 
middle  of  the  third  week. 

Working  in  pairs,  these  amateur 
journalists  have  the  experience  of  two 
interviews,  but  each  writes  only  one — 
and  the  company  of  each  gives  the 
other  confidence.  The  importance  of 
listing  the  questions  to  be  asked  and 
anticipating  the  probable  answers  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  At 
least  one  full  class  period  should  be 
devoted  to  personal  conferences,  the 
teacher  pointing  out  hobbies,  human 
interest  veins,  or  possibilities  which 
have  not  occurred  to  the  pupil. 

Subjects  are  surprisingly  plentiful 
in  town  or  city.  Every  craft  or  voca¬ 
tion  has  a  representative  who  will  tell 
his  life  story  willingly,  and  discuss 
his  chosen  w’ork  with  two  high-school 
pupils.  Odd  or  unusual  enterprises, 
such  as  dog  and  cat  hospitals,  have 
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abundant  allure.  Hobbyists  of  all 
sorts,  from  astrology  fans  to  golfers 
will  gladly  explain.  Hidden  some¬ 
what  deeper  below  the  surface  is  hu¬ 
man  interest  material  of  the  David 
(trayson  sort  in  policemen,  pawn  brok¬ 
ers,  firemen,  charwomen  and  night 
watchmen.  Other  high  school  pupils 
may  l)e  written  up  briefly,  but  this  is 
l)etter  as  a  preliminary  exercise  than 
as  the  final  and  climactic  adventure 
of  the  unit. 

All  that  a  teacher  needs  to  know  of 
a  technical  nature  may  be  learned  in 
an  hour  or  two  from  a  standard  jour-'^ 
nalism  text.  He  should  do  the  as¬ 
signments  himself  the  first  two  or 
three  times  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
unit.  Interviewing  is  fun,  but  diffi¬ 
dent  high-school  pupils  who  benefit 
most  from  the  experience  sometimes 
need  considerable  encouragement  and 
an  easy  subject. 

The  adaptability  of  an  interview 
project  to  all  types  of  intelligence  is 
surprising.  A  boy  who  cannot  grasp 
abstract  ideas  at  all  chooses  a  machin¬ 
ist,  a  sailor,  or  a  telegraph  messenger 
boy  and  reports  orally,  perhaps  not 
writing  a  formal  interview.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  has  had  pupils 
who  secured  and  conducted  interviews 
with  Joe  Penner,  Roland  Hayes,  and 
Geoi^e  Cohan;  and  others  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  or  witnessed  interviews 
with  Katherine  Cornell  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
subjects  and  the  local  dailies. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  separate  project 
from  interviewing,  but  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  are  frequently  willing  to  take 
pupils  around  on  their  beats.  They 
rather  enjoy  the  experience  them¬ 
selves,  especially  if  the  pupil  is  alert 
and  inquisitive. 
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Two  other  types  of  project  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  on  oral  English  are 
school  or  local  opinion  surveys  and 
broadcasting.  In  the  former  a  pupil 
psks  ten  of  his  classmates  or  three 
from  each  class  what  he  thinks  of 
dutch  dates  or  the  President  and  tabu¬ 
lates  the  results — or  embroiders  them 
in  literary  patterns.  A  study  that  is 
significant  practically  and  valuable 
educationally  may  l>c  made  in  the 
community  at  large,  using  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  National  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion. 

Local  broadcasting  stations  will  fre- 
fluently  donate  fifteen  minutes  a  week 
'Tor  school  news,  and  quite  a  few  dif¬ 
ferent  pupils  may  be  used  in  such  a 
program.  Phases  of  school  procedure 
interesting  to  the  public  may  l)e 
dramatized. 

Of  the  journalistic  projects  in  which 
written  English  figures  more  promi¬ 
nently  or  more  educationally  than  oral 
activity,  thn'c  may  lx*  discussed 
^briefly.  Of  these,  the  Readers  Digest 
is  least  technical  and  best  adapted  for 
classroom  use.  It  motivates  and  illu¬ 
minates  a  study  of  periodicals.  The 
cooperative  pro<luction,  once  edited 
and  arranged,  may  gain  recognition  by 
being  typed  and  deposited  in  the  li¬ 
brary,  or  it  may  lx*  mimeographed 
and  circulated. 

The  secon<l  project,  a  classroom  pa¬ 
per,  may  Ix'  similar  in  nature.  In  a 
jelass  of  talented  pupils,  two  rival  pub¬ 
lications  may  be  edited  and  a  faculty 
judge  appointed.  Practical  details  of 
stenciling  or  mimeographing  inhibit 
such  undertakings,  however,  unless 
there  are  secretaries  in  the  class  who 
can  profit  from  the  experience.  Or 
one  may  follow  the  old  Roman  prac¬ 


tice  of  making  but  a  single  copy  and 
posting  it  be  revived. 

School  publicity  is  a  field  that  is 
much  neglected,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
project  for  a  junior  or  senior  English 
class  provided  the  instructor  has  suf¬ 
ficient  technical  knowledge.  While 
the  writing  of  material  for  a  column 
or  page  once  a  week  is  relatively  easy 
if  the  simple  rules  for  writing  a  news 
story  are  observed,  anything  which 
competes  for  space  in  the  regular  news 
columns  of  large  dailit‘s  must  fit  the 
prevailing  formula  like  a  glove.  / 

While  school  news  is  as  readable  as 
half  the  other  new's  that  goes  into  a 
|»a|X‘r  and  more  significant,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  the  city  editor  and 
ther  follow  his  suggestions  implicitly, 
or  so  much  will  find  its  way  to  the 
wastebasket  that  the  class  and  the  in¬ 
structor  will  lose  heart.  Here  are  a 
few  comments  and  suggestions  which 
rbe  writer  has  found  reliable  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  three  dailies  in  one  city,  a 
morning  and  an  afternoon  Gannett 
publication  and  one  aftcrmxm  Hearst 
paper: 

1.  It  is  best  to  avoid  using  very 
many  names,  except  in  honor  rolls,  and 
to  give  either  the  street  address  or  par-j,, 
cut’s  name  in  the  case  of  the  most  ira- 
|)ortant  four  or  five  pupils  involved. 

2.  A  portrait  picture  of  a  girl  will 
get  in  when  that  of  a  boy  will  not  and 
is  the  easiest  way  to  present  school  af¬ 
fairs  or  important  committees.  The  for¬ 
mula  :  “Mary  Bawden,  daughter  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bawden  of  16  Primrose  ^ 
Terrace,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
French  Honor  Society  of  Haverhill 
High  School.” 

.*1.  Simple,  unadorned  leads  are  best. 
“Write  it  as  though  you  were  telling 
someone.”  The  variety  and  originality 
in  leads  that  is  cultivated  by  high  schoof 
papers  is  not  welcome  in  metropolitan 
dailies. 
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4.  Extreme  conciseness  is  necessar}’. 
Three  inches  or  120  words  is  about  the 
limit  except  for  an  awards  story  or  the 
Hallowe’en  dance  or  one  of  three  or  four 
other  bi^r  stories  of  the  year. 

6.  Sports  stories  are  written  or  ar¬ 
ranged  for  by  the  paper. 

6.  A  teacher’s  name  is  always  Alvin 
T.  Sprague,  not  Mr.  Sprague.  The  city 
editor  won’t  hunt  up  the  first  name  if 
it  is  omitted.  His  wastebasket  is  too 
hungry. 

7.  An  instructor  who  is  a  novice  at 
newswriting  for  city  dailies  should  do 
it  all  himself  until  he  learns  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  eccentricities  of  the  city 
liters.  High  schools  in  the  area  can 
often  get  more  space  than  those  in  the 
city. 

8.  A  paper  will  often  send  a  camera 
man — at  a  convenient  hour — to  take  an 
action  shot  of  the  principal  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  newly-elected  officers  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  when  it  would  not  look 
twice  at  a  group  of  portraits,  even  if 
the  school  has  them.  Play  and  operetta 
shots  are  especially  alluring  to  editors. 

9.  Elections  and  much  other  news 
will  be  printed  a  week  later  if  it  reads: 
“Herman  Singleton  is  the  new  president 
of  the  National  Honor  Society  chapter 
in  Hamilton  High  School.”  Past  tense 
stories  will  not  go  in  unless  they  per¬ 


tain  to  nothing  more  ancient  than  yes¬ 
terday  when  they  reach  the  editor. 

10.  Future  stories  are  worth  five 
times  as  much  as  past  tense  stuff.  They 
should  l>e  in  a  week  or  more  in  advance 
so  that  the  editor  can  have  them  set  and 
run  them  when  there  is  room.  For 
three  or  four  days  they  may  follow. 

11.  Friday  is  the  peak  day  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  Sometimes  this  means  extra 
news  copy  is  needed  to  dilute  and  ac¬ 
company  the  displays. 

12.  Where  papers  are  under  the 
same  ownership,  duplicate  stories  may 
he  furnished,  hut  otherwise  they  should 
he  written  differently  or  not  given  to 
all  of  the  papers. 

The  values  of  wisely-planned  school 
publicity  are  obvious.  The  danger  of 
overplaying  individual  pupils  is  the 
only  one  that  seriously  concerns  the 
writer. 

The  school  paper  as  a  project  of  an 
English  class  has  been  disregarded  in 
this  article  because  it  is  too  large  a 
project  for  a  class  to  do  well  and  ac¬ 
complish  an\"thing  else.  Too  much 
technical  knowdedge  is  required  and 
too  much  time  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  supervise  each  stage  care¬ 
fully. 


A  SURVEY  OF  C  OLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  THESES 
WHICH  DISCUSS  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM 
AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Edward  H.  Redford 

PHOENIX  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 

field  based  on  extensive  surveys  of  the 
literature  and  personal  experience. 
They  would  picture  as  no  other  writ¬ 
ing  could  do  the  tremendous  velocity 
wdth  w’hich  this  most  important  high- 
school  activity  has  developed  in  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

Less  valuable  than  such  a  collection 
but  still  very  worth  while  will  be  a 


IF  the  54  university  and  college 
theses  already  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  High  School  Journalism 
and  Publications  could  be  combined, 
what  a  record  they  would  make.  They 
would  give  us  dozens  of  questionnaire 
studies  of  conditions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  They  would  reveal  the 
<*onclusions  of  manv  leaders  in  the 
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list  of  these  theses  and  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  material  covered  and  tend¬ 
encies  revealed  by  them. 

The  principal  sources  of  titles  of 
journalism  theses  which  have  been 
written  are,  of  course,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Research  Studies  in  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Lists  of  Theses  in  Education  which 
preceded  it.  The  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  bibliography  should  be  quite  com¬ 
plete  for  the  years  that  it  covers,  but 
the  most  recent  issue  of  it  lists  theses 
a  year  or  two  behind  the  date  of  issue. 
For  this  reason,  we  cannot  be  at  all 
certain  how  many  theses  have  bten 
written  in  the  last  two  years. 

Titles  for  these  later  years  as  well 
as  many  additional  titles  for  earlier 
years  have  been  found,  however,  from 
a  complete  survey  of  the  literature  on 
high  school  journalism.  This  survey 
included,  by  the  way,  the  reading  of 
over  400  articles,  pamphlets,  and  books 
and  so  should  have  uncovered  most  of 
what  exists.  Despite  this  careful  sur¬ 
vey  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
article  to  claim  that  all  theses  yet  w'rit- 
ten  are  listed  here,  and  particularly 
not  to  guarantee  this  for  1932,  1933, 
and  1934. 

The  first  journalism  thesis  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1922  by  Ola  Floyd  Nixon  and  was  en¬ 
titled  Student  Publications  in  the 
High  Schools  on  the  Accredited  TAst 
of  the  North  Central  Association. 
This  thesis  and  the  two  articles  which 
W’ere  written  by  the  same  author  in 
the  following  year  as  outgrowths  of 
his  research  study  have  often  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  others  in  the  field. 

The  next  dissertation  to  make  its 


appearance  was  written  at  Stanford 
University  in  1924.  Roy  Ernest 
TiOarned  was  the  author,  and  his  sub¬ 
ject  was  A  Study  of  the  Student  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Rural  High  Schools  of 
C  al  ifornia. 

^fost  of  the  other  earlier  theses  con- 
C(!mpd  tlnmiselves  with  some  phase  of 
the  publications  angle,  but  in  1927 
Nanette  ^f.  Ashby  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  wrote  A  Study  of  the 
Status  and  Purpose  of  Representative 
High  School  Journalism  Courses. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  theses 
from  year  to  year  continued  quite 
steady  following  the  first  one  in  1922. 
In  1928  and  again  in  1930  the  peak 
of  the  development  was  reac^hed.  The 
table  presented  lielow  will  show  that 
since  this  latter  date  the  number  has 
declined.  As  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained,  however,  the  figures  for  the 
last  couple  of  years  are  likely  to  b' 
misleading. 

If  we  attempt  to  account  for  the 
period  of  maximum  w’riting  in  1928 
to  1930,  we  can  probably  credit  the 
interest  in  extra-curricular  activities 
in  general  with  this  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  A  look  at  the  table  shows  that 
most  of  the  theses  w’ritten  at  this  time 
dealt  with  the  various  publications. 
Following  1920  the  books  and  articles 
on  extra-curricular  activities  had  given 
great  attention  to  student  publications 
and  there  immediately  developed  the 
desire  of  university  students  to  study 
conditions  then  in  existence.  ^lost  of 
the  studies  of  these  years  were  based 
on  questionnaire  returns  or  on  surveys 
of  student  publications  themselves. 

Notice  in  the  table  below  that  the 
dotted  line  between  1929  and  1930 
divides  the  total  number  of  theses  in 
half  with  27  of  the  55  lying  on  the 
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upper  side  of  the  line  and  27  lying 
Ijelow,  if  we  neglect  the  one  thesis  for 
which  no  title  is  available.  Of  the 
earlier  27  all  but  4  deal  with  publica¬ 
tions.  Of  these  four,  three  deal  with 
the  teaching  of  journalism  and  one 
with  the  teacher.  But  notice  that  of 
the  27  written  in  recent  years,  9  dis¬ 
cuss  journalism  courses,  methods,  and 
teachers.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  tendency  is  now  more  towards 
emphasis  on  the  curricular  aspects  of 
the  subject  in  contrast  to  the  earlier 
inter(‘st  in  publications  already  de¬ 
scribed  above. 


Dates  and  Si'h.jects  of  Theses  on 
Joi'RNALISM 


Publications 
In  General 

Newspaper 

Annual 

c 

K 

CO 

t£ 

2 

Handbook 

*c 

U 

Q. 

r 

o 

i 

h 

£ 

h 

No  Title* 

Total  1 

1922 

1 

.  . 

. . 

,  . 

1 

1923 

. . 

.  . 

•  • 

0 

1924 

1 

•  , 

.  • 

,  . 

1 

1925 

1 

1 

.  . 

.  . 

2 

1926 

1 

1 

,  , 

2 

1927 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1928 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1929 

1 

3 

2 

1 

•• 

7 

1930 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

12 

1931 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1932 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1933 

1 

•  . 

1 

2 

1934 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Total 

10 

19 

9 

2 

1 

10 

3 

1 

“55 

Of  all  the  schools  in  which  Master 
of  Arts  theses  dealing  with  high  school 
journalism  have  been  written,  Stan¬ 
ford  University  leads  with  nine  dis¬ 
sertations.  An  additional  study  at 
Stanford  in  1923*  should  probably  be 
mentioned,  although  it  is  not  included 
in  the  following  list  of  titles  because 
it  did  not  deal  primarily  with  publi¬ 


cations  themselves.  It  did,  however, 
devote  space  to  the  high-school  news¬ 
paper  and  found  that  it  was  first 
among  12  agencies  of  school  publicity. 

Other  schools  contributing  two  or 
more  titles  to  the  list  are  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  Columbia  University  with  6, 
T’^niversity  of  Pittsburgh  with  5,  Chi¬ 
cago  University  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  with  4  each,  Ohio 
State  T’^niversity  with  3,  and  Iowa,  , 
Miniu'sota,  and  George  Washington 
tmiversities  wdth  2  each. 

After  these  brief  comments  and  ex¬ 
planations  the  list  of  titles  of  college 
and  university  theses  dealing  with 
high  school  journalism  or  publications 
is  presented  below.  In  all  cases  where 
they  could  be  found,  abstracts  are  also 
listed. 

.\shbv,  Nanette  M.,  A  Study  of  the 
Stattis  and  Purpose  of  Representative 
nigh  School  Journalism  Courses,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  1927. 

Beatty,  Winifred,  An  Analytical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  News  Publica¬ 
tions  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  Chicago 
Area,  Northwestern  University,  1930. 

Bennett,  Earl  Eugene,  A  Survey  of 
the  Appeal  of  the  Jligh  School  News¬ 
paper  to  the  nigh  School  Student,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  1930,  Abstract  iu 
Itniversity  of  Pittsburgh  Bulletin  27 : 
225-226,  November,  1930. 

Breiseth,  Ruth  C.,  .4  Study  of  the 
Content  and  Management  of  High 
School  Papers,  University  of  Minnesota, 
June,  1925. 

Browne,  Kenneth  A..  Desirable  Quali¬ 
fications  of  a  nigh  School  Publications 
Adviser  and  Teacher  of  Journalistic 
Writing,  Stanford  Universitv,  70  pages, 
1931.  ■ 

Burkhart.  Russell  S.,  An  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  of  the  Contents  of  the 
nigh  School  YearbooJc,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1927. 


•  GonUn,  WlUlam  Alfred,  “Socialisation  of  the  High  School.”  M.A.  Theala  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1923.  44  pasrea. 
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Butler,  Lulu  Allen,  An  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  the  High  School  News- 
^  paper.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1930, 
Abstract  in  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Bulletin  23:235-236,  November,  1930. 

Calvert,  Blanche  A.,  The  High  School 
Newspaper  as  a  Socializing  Factor  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Teachers  (.’ol- 
Irge,  Columbia.  88  pages.  1930. 

Casiday,  Harold  L.,  A  Study  of 
Journalism  in  California  High  Schools, 
Stanford  University,  74  pages,  1934. 

Cates,  Edwin  Hines,  The  Differentia¬ 
tion  of  Journalism  from  English  in  the 
High  School,  I’^niversity  of  Iowa,  1928. 

Coe,  Wilfred  Cursley,  A  Study  of 
Make-up,  Management,  and  Content  of 
High  School  Newspapers,  University  of 
Chicago,  70  pages,  1928.  Abstract  in 
Hepartment  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals.  Bulletin  24 : 89-92,  Januarw 
1929. 

Conley,  Charles  C.,  Current  Practices 
in  High  School  Newspapers,  Stanford 
University,  88  pages.  October,  1929. 

Converse,  Ethel  Jane,  A  Study  of 
Certain  Educational  Values  Claimed 
for  the  High  School  Newspapers,  Yale 
University,  73  pages,  1928. 

Cooper,  .Mvin  Carl,  .1  Study  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications  in  the  ^Yhife  Accred¬ 
ited  Secondary  Public  Schools  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  University  of  Virginia,  1931. 

Corry,  Frances.  The  School  News¬ 
paper  and  Its  Use  in  the  Teaching  of 
English,  Teachers  College.  Columbia, 
16  pages,  1930. 

liewlaney,  Barbara  Constance,  Prob¬ 
lems  Confronting  High  School  Teachers 
of  Newswriting  in  California.  Stanford 
University.  64  pages.  1928. 

Dyer,  Wilbur  Clyde,  Present  Practice 
of  Financing  Annuals  in  Ohio  Schools, 
Ohio  State  University,  108  jiages,  1928. 
.Vbstract  in  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  Bulletin  39 : 94-97, 
January,  1932. 

Erickson,  George  .\rthur.  .1  Sociologi¬ 
cal  Analysis  of  Selected  Secondary 
Schools  in  Oklahoma  as  Indicated  by 
High  School  Newspapers,  Oklahoma  .V. 
and  M.  College,  1932. 

Fisk,  Marjorie,  .1  Comfsirison  of 
Journalistic  and  Literary  Writing  in 


Respect  to  Certain  Factors  of  Style, 
University  of  Iowa,  1932. 

Fleenor,  Leonard  Alonzo,  An  Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Content,  Management,  and 
Cost  of  High  School  Annuals,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  1929. 

Furst,  Harold  Dale,  .4  Study  of  the 
High  School  Annual  in  the  Rural  and 
Exemplified  Village  Schools  of  Ohio  for 
1920-1927,  Ohio  State  University,  100 
pages,  1928,  Abstract  in  Department  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin 
39:97-99,  January,  1932. 

Gill,  J.  C,,  The  Extent  to  Which  High 
School  Papers  Aid  in  Developing  Loy¬ 
alty,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  50 
pages,  1928. 

Granberg,  G.  G.,  The  Present  Status, 
Trends  and  Objectives  of  the  High 
School  Annual,  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  1932. 

Greenawalt,  Lambert.  High  School 
Publications,  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  150  pages.  1930. 

Hay,  Homer  W..  .4w  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  the  High  School  Maga¬ 
zine,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1926. 

Huff,  Bessie  M.,  .1  Study  of  High 
School  Newspapers,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  1928. 

Lane,  Martha  Grace,  .4  Study  of  the 
Educational  Value  of  the  High  School 
Annual,  University  of  California,  1926. 

Learned,  Roy  Ernest,  .4  Study  of  the 
Student  Publications  of  the  Rural  High 
Schools  of  California,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  82  pages,  1924. 

Tionergan,  Margaret  A.,  High  School 
Publications,  Cornell  University,  114  , 

pages,  1927.  i 

Long,  Hazel  Gertrude,  Methods  of 
Teaching  Journalism  in  Secondary^ 
Schools,  Universitv  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  1929. 

Lueck.  Clemens  Edward,  An  Analy¬ 
sis  of  5S0  High  School  Annuals,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  101  pages,  1931. 

McCoy,  Myra  Long,  Writing  for  the 
School  Paper,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia.  1933. 

Mattoon,  .\lbert  L..  Publication  of 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  in  County 
School  District,  University  of  Ohio,  108  j 
pages.  1932. 
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Michaelson.  William  E.,  The  School 
Sewspaper  in  North  Dakota,  University 
of  North  Dakota,  97  pages,  1929. 

Middleton,  Sister  Mary  Lucille,  .^1 
Study  of  the  Content  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  High  School  Magazines, 
liOyola  University,  44  pages,  1930. 

Mitchell,  Ethel  Strother,  Trends  in 
Journalistic  Instruction  in  the  Second¬ 
ary  School  of  California,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  89  pages,  1932. 

Nelson,  D.  Lloyd,  High  School  Pub¬ 
lications,  Stanford  University,  120 
pages,  1929. 

Nixon,  Ola  Floyd,  Student  Publica¬ 
tions  in  the  High  Schools  on  the  ,lr- 
rredited  List  of  the  North  Central  .1.?- 
snciation.  University  of  f’hicago,  1922. 

Ott,  Minter  Morrell,  .4  High  School 
Yearbook  Finance  Survey,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1930,  .Vhstract  in  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  Bulletin  27:350-51, 
November,  1930. 

Prt'sley,  Robert  Henry,  Methods  of 
Conducting  a  High  School  Paper,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  Talifornia,  1928. 

Probcrt,  Eleanor,  Status  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Senior  High  Schools  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  93  pages,  1931. 

Rea.  Alfred  .Monzo,  .1  Study  of  Pupil 
Handbooks  for  High  Schools,  TTniver- 
sity  of  Chicago,  76  pages,  1927.  .Vh- 
stract  in  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  Bulletin  24:92-94. 
January,  1929. 

Bedford.  Edward  TT.,  A  Study  of 
Journalism  in  American  Secondary 
Schools,  Stanford  Universitv,  96  paffes. 
1930. 

Reichard,  Mildre<l  Katherine,  Organ¬ 
izing  the  School  Paper  as  an  English 
Composition  Project,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  187  pages,  1930. 

Rohrbach,  Quincy  .Mvin  W.,  Non^ 
Athletic  Student  Activities  in  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 


vania,  1925.  Summarize<l  information 
from  this  thesis  included  in  hook  of  the 
same  title  as  that  given  above.  Chapter 
9,  Part  2,  pages  199-208,  “Publica¬ 
tions.” 

Roop,  Joseph  A.,  High  School  Jour¬ 
nalism:  A  Study  in  the  Larger  Public 
High  Schools  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  University  of  Missouri,  189 
pages,  1931. 

Scamman,  E.  A.,  Student  Newspapers 
in  Ohio  Village  High  Schools,  Ohio 
State  University,  August,  1929,  86 
pages.  Abstract  in  Department  of  Sec- 
ondar\'  School  Principals  Bulletin  39: 
94-97,  January,  1932. 

Schuler,  Maybelle  Pillar,  The  Status 
of  the  High  School  Newspaper  as  a  Cur¬ 
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THE  DALTON  PLAN  IN  A  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL* 

G.  H.  Mayer-Oakes,  Ed.D. 

THIEF  RIVER  FALLS.  MINNESOTA 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  find  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

Can  the  Dalton  Plan  he  adapted  for 
use  in  a  small  public  high  school? 

Will  the  use  of  such  an  adaptation 
eliminate  idleness,  listlessness  and  waste 
of  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupils? 

Will  the  use  of  such  an  adaptation 
help  to  prevent  or  solve  disciplinary 
problems  ? 

Will  the  use  of  such  an  adaptation 
bring  about  a  higher  passing  average 
at  the  state  examinations? 

The  study  was  made  in  a  village 
high  school  in  northwestern  ^finne- 
sota.  The  school  plant  consists  of  one 
building  which  houses  the  elementary 
grades  on  the  first  floor  and  the  high 
school  grades  on  the  second  floor  with 
the  use  of  domestic  science  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  building  is 
quite  commodious  in  all  respects  and 
afforded  plenty  of  space  for  the  use 
of  a  “laboratory”  plan.  There  were 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment  forty- 
five  pupils  enrolled  in  the  four  high 
school  grades.  The  faculty  consisted 
of  the  superintendent,  a  principal  and 
three  assistants. 

To  prepare  for  the  study  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  principal  made  a 
careful  study  of  Harold  Lloyd  Miller’s 
“Directing  Study.”*  ^fiss  Helen  Park- 
hurst’s  “The  Dalton  Plan,”*  EvelvTi 
Dewey’s  “The  Dalton  LaKiratory 

1  Digest  of  unpublished  master's  thesis  on 
Dakota. 

2  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

S  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

4  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

5  Published  by  Q.  Phillips  and  Sons,  London 


Plan,”^  A.  J.  Lynch’s  “Individual 
Work  and  the  Dalton  Plan,”*  and 
many  articles  on  the  Dalton  and  simi¬ 
lar  contract  plans.  It  so  happened 
that  the  three  young  ladies  who  had 
lieen  teachers  in  the  high  school  up 
to  the  time  of  the  study,  chose  this 
time  to  be  married  or  otherwise  Ixjtter 
themselves.  Their  places  were  filled 
by  recent  graduates  from  the  state 
university  who  were  without  other  ex¬ 
perience.  This  step  was  taken  so  as 
to  obtain  teachers  with  recent  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  and  as  little  preju¬ 
dice  as  possible  against  a  trial  of 
something  new. 

So  that  members  of  the  faculty 
would  Ih^  like-minded,  they  were  ail 
asked  to  report  at  school  one  week 
before  the  scheduled  opening,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  together  the  Dal¬ 
ton  plan,  the  preparation  of  contracts 
and  tests,  but  more  especially  to  ira- 
bilie  some  of  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  to  arouse  the  work  spirit  in  the 
})U])ila  by  these  methods. 

The  simple  mechanism  of  the  Dal¬ 
ton  plan  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
teacher  w’ho  is  a  specialist  in  her  field, 
a  workroom  or  “laborator}"”  in  which 
all  the  work  in  the  subject  is  done, 
and  the  contract  or  statement  of  work 
to  be  done. 

file  In  the  library  of  the  University  of  North 
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The  schedule  of  classes  was  arranged 
aa  follows: 

Supt.  Prxn.  Miss  M. 

Chemistry  General  Modern 

Science  History 

Biology  Ancient 

History 

Junior  Algebra  American 

Business  H  istory 


Geometry  Social 
Science 


Miss  8. 

Miss  L. 

Hour 

English  4 

Home 

Econ.  1 

9.15  to 
10.40 

Latin  2 

Home 

Econ.  2 

10.45  to 
12.00 

English  2 

Hygiene 

1.15  to 
2.40 

English  3 

English  1 

2.45  to 
4.00 

In  deference  to  custom,  the  high 
school  principal  was  allotted  the  as¬ 
sembly.  The  teachers  were  assigned 
to  rooms  best  fitted  to  the  work  and 
the  number  of  pupils  taking  that  work. 

All  books  and  material  which  had 
even  the  most  remote  bearing  on  the 
subject  were  removed  from  the  library 
or  stock  room  to  the  subject  room.  All 
desks  beyond  the  largest  class  enroll¬ 
ment  were  removed  from  each  room 
and  replaced  by  long  tables  at  which 
several  pupils  could  work.  Over  200 
books  were  transferred  to  the  history 
room  and  other  books  proportionally 
to  the  other  subject  rooms.  In  the 
case  of  the  English  room,  only  the 

•  Evely  Dewey.  “The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan, 


books  needed  for  the  immediate  period 
were  transferred. 

Pupils  were  required  to  be  in  the 
subject  room  for  at  least  one  hour, 
during  which  the  teacher  might  dis¬ 
cuss  certain  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
period,  discuss  difficulties  with  groups 
or  with  individuals.  If  they  were  do¬ 
ing  well  in  all  subjects,  they  were  dis¬ 
couraged  from  being  in  any  room  more 
than  the  allotted  two  hours.  If  they 
were  falling  behind  with  the  work  in 
one  class,  they  were  encouraged  to  put 
more  time  on  that  subject.  In  any 
case  the  subject  could  be  studied  only 
in  the  room  allotted  to  that  subject. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  faculty 
conferences  were  held  weekly,  at  which 
the  work  being  done  by  “problem”  pu¬ 
pils  was  discussed  and  advice  for  that 
pupil  decided  upon.  After  the  first 
few  weeks  the  slower  students  gave 
their  home  time  to  subjects  in  which 
they  were  falling  behind,  so  that  it 
became  very  much  of  an  exception  to 
find  a  pupil  not  in  the  subject-room 
at  the  scheduled  hours. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  Dalton  plan  for  this  study 
was  the  preparation  of  the  contracts. 
Night  after  night  the  teachers  were  in 
their  rooms  until  a  late  hour  working 
out  the  assignments  for  the  sections 
for  the  contracts.  No  teacher  who  is 
afraid  of  work  should  attempt  any 
form  of  the  contract  method  of  giving 
assignments.  In  the  words  of  Evelyn 
Dewey 

“The  teacher  conceives  the  (contract) 
as  a  plan  made  for  the  pupil  to  use  in 
attacking  the  subject,  instead  of  the 
usual  outline  for  her  to  follow  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  recitation.  In  preparing 
these  assignments,  she  attempts  to  get 
at  the  solution  of  subject  difficulties 

’*  p.  48. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  learner.  The 
problem  is  set  up.  The  pupil  has  his 
subject  laboratory  in  which  to  work  out 
his  solution.  He  must,  therefore,  l)c 
informed  of  the  difficulties  he  will  meet 
and  l)e  told  what  the  teacher  expects  of 
him.  The  teacher  j^ives  the  inspiration 
by  stating  the  requirements  so  as  to 
arouse  the  learner’s  curiosity  and  by  de¬ 
vising  ways  to  facilitate  his  attack.” 

“A  contract  is  a  unit  of  instruction 
set  up  with  the  idea  of  givng  a  sense 
of  perspective,  an  overview,  a  vital  syn¬ 
thesis  of  learning  in  a  real  mastery  of 
something.”  ^ 

The  scores  made  by  the  pupils 
of  this  high  school  on  the  Stanford 
Achievement  test  and  the  Terman 
group  test  showed  very  clearly  that 
the  meml)ers  of  any  one  class  (grade) 
varied  remarkably.  The  form  of  con¬ 
tract  used  provided  for  four  classes 
of  students  and  by  inference  for  a  fifth 
class. 

The  following  directions  were  issued 
to  the  teachers  for  guidance  in  the 
preparation  of  contracts: 

a.  Determine  the  aim  and  context  of 
the  year’s  course  as  given  in  the  pam¬ 
phlets  issued  by  the  state  department. 

b.  Determine  what  you  think  is  the 
portion  that  every  pupil  should  be  re¬ 
quired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  master. 
This  means  what  you  think  a  “slow” 
pupil  should  be  able  to  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  so  as  to  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  even  though  he  may  not 
be  able  to  pass  the  state  examination. 
Possibly  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  child 
to  master  minimum  essentials  and  to 
form  habits  of  accuracy  rather  than  to 
cover  a  vast  amount  of  ground.  This 
would  form  section  “D”  of  the  contract. 
No  pupil  should  Ik*  allow’ed  to  proceed 
with  a  new  contract  until  this  section 
has  been  completed  to  your  satisfaction. 
(After  several  weeks  of  work  it  was 
found  advisable  to  modify  this  require¬ 
ment.) 


c.  With  the  aid  of  the  state  pam- 
[)hlet8  and  the  basal  textbook,  determine 
the  additional  material  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure,  as  far  as  possible,  success  at  the 
state  examination.  This  w’ill  furnish 
the  “C”  siH-tion  of  the  contract.  Last 
year  this  st'hool  at  the  state  examination 
made  more  passes  than  the  state 
average.  Our  object  in  to  heat  that 
record. 

d.  Make  yourself  familiar  with  the 
available  material  to  enrich  the  course 
of  study.  -\s  needed  this  will  provide 
for  the  “B”  and  “A”  sections  of  the 
contract.  The  aim  of  these  sections  is 
to  fascinate  the  quicker  pupils,  so  that 
they  will  not  only  not  waste  time  but 
w  ill  actually  want  to  do  more  work  and 
so  acquire  a  broader  education. 

e.  Divide  the  material  for  the  “D” 
and  “C”  sections  into  divisions  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  semesters  and  again  into 
sixteen  parts  or  less,  depending  on  the 
subject-matter.  The  printed  assignments 
of  these,  enriched  for  the  “B”  and  “A” 
sections,  w'ill  constitute  the  contracts. 
The  natural  divisions  of  the  subject- 
matter  will  govern  the  length  of  time 
allowed  for  each  contract,  but  avoid  con¬ 
tracts  covering  too  long  a  time  for  f)rep- 
aration. 

f.  In  jdanning  the  assignments  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  into  play  as  many  of  the 
laws  of  learning  as  ])ossible.  For  the 
first  contracts  it  will  be  necessary  to 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  study.  Fresh¬ 
men  should  be  handled  especially  care¬ 
fully. 

The  preparation  and  mimeograph¬ 
ing  of  contracts  involved  an  enormous 
amount  of  w’ork.  No  superintendent 
should  consider  the  adoption  of  any 
form  of  the  contract  plan  unless  he  is 
sure  his  teachers  are  w’illing  workers 
far  Ik'voiuI  the  usual  requirements. 

The  first  few  wrecks  of  the  study 
were  for  the  teacher  w’eeks  of  experi¬ 
mentation  in  regard  to  the  class  con¬ 
ference.  Even  the  inexperienced 
teachers  were  more  or  less  bound  by 
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the  recitation-textbook  procedure.  For 
several  weeks  all  the  teachers  were 
more  or  less  “at  sea,”  except,  perhaps, 
the  principal  and  his  class  of  fresh¬ 
men.  For  them  he  simply  t<X)k  the 
whole  ninety  minutes  to  go  step  by 
step  through  the  “D”  and  “C”  sec¬ 
tions.  That,  probably,  is  the  best 
metho<l  to  follow  with  freshmen  or 
pupibs  Ix'ginning  an  entirely  new  sub¬ 
ject. 

ritimately  all  teachers  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  hold  daily  discussions  or 
group  conferences,  and  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  the  “11”  and  “A”  stu¬ 
dents  vobintarily  took  part  and  en¬ 
joyed  these  conferences. 

During  the  time  not  occupied  by 
conferences  the  pupils  worked  singly 
or  in  groups  of  two  or  more  according 
to  their  inclination  or  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Thus  a  visitor  might  find  some 
working  on  a  problem  at  the  board, 
some  seated  in  isolated  seats,  some 
seated  alone  or  with  others  at  a  table, 
but  all  w’orking. 

Objective  tests  w’ere  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  mastery  of  the  contract  and  the 
subsecjiient  grade  of  the  pupil.  The 
lettering  of  the  sections  of  the  contract 
did  not  necessarily  have  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  the  same  letters 
for  the  pupil’s  grade  on  the  contract. 
The  pupil  knew'  that  his  grade  would 
be  the  score  he  made  on  the  test  bal¬ 
anced  by  any  special  “mark”  received 
for  other  work  done  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher  in  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  On  a  contract  test  the  ratio 
of  point  scores  for  sections  of  the  con¬ 
tract  would  be  approximately,  “D”  80, 
“C”  20,  “B”  10,  and  “A”  5,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  which  each  section  of 
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the  contract  should  require  for  ade¬ 
quate  preparation. 

The  pupils  were  required  to  keep 
a  graphic  report  of  their  grades  on 
ordinary  graph  paper,  and  the  report 
card  sent  to  their  parents  at  the  close 
of  each  six-w’eek  period  was  a  similar 
record  on  the  usual  sized  record  card. 
By  this  means  the  parent  could  “see” 
his  child’s  rise  or  fall  in  progress.  On 
the  back  of  the  report  card  spaces  were 
provided  to  call  attention  of  the  parent 
to  whatever  required  his  notice. 

The  objective  results  of  the  study 
W’ere  obtained  by  comparison  of  scores 
on  standardized  tests  given  during  the 
twelfth  week  of  the  school  year  with 
scores  on  the  same  tests  given  as  con¬ 
venient  following  the  twenty-eighth 
week,  and  the  scores  on  the  state  exam¬ 
inations.  In  all  subjects  in  which 
there  w'ere  re-tests  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  w'as  shown  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  in  all  cases  except  English  Essen¬ 
tials  11th  and  12th  grades  and  Algebra 
the  class  medians  on  the  final  tests 
were  considerably  above  the  standard 
medians. 

Before  this  study  it  w’as  determined 
by  the  school  l>oard  that  the  results 
at  the  state  examinations  should  be 
the  criteria  for  judging  the  success  of 
the  plan  as  far  as  mastery  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  W’as  concerned.  The  following 
table  show’s  the  percentage  of  passes  as 
compared  to  the  percentage  of  passes 
for  the  previous  year  and  with  the 
state  as  a  w’hole  for  the  same  year. 
In  reading  these  percentages  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  291,000  pupils 
throughout  the  state  took  the  exami¬ 
nations,  whereas  only  48  pupils  took 
them  in  this  school.  One  pupil  fail- 
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Chemistry 

48 

!  1 

General  Science 

46 

Biology 

58 

1 

1 

.\ncient  History 

50 

i 

Modern  History 

48 

1 

1 

(Essay) 

^  1 

Modern  History 

75 

'  f 

(Objective) 

1  ( 

,!  f 

U.  S.  Histort' 

48 

English  1 

75 

'  k 

English  2 

76 

English  3 

65 

English  4 

68 

i 

Algebra 

40 

Geometry 

30 

i 

Average 

55 

that  each  would  work  according  to  hig 
ability,  every  pupil  seemed  to  strive 
his  hardest  to  complete  the  whole  con¬ 
tract.  Pupils  who  had  made  low  scores 
on  the  intelligence  test  were  no  more 
content  to  work  out  merely  the  “D” 
section  than  were  those  who  had  made 
high  scores.  It  was  not  long  before 
these  ‘‘dull”  pupils  were  working  the 
contract  backwards — starting  with  the 
“A”  section  l)eeause  it  was  usually  the 
more  interesting,  and  finally  working 
the  “minimum  essentials”  section  be- 
cau.se  their  interest  had  been  aroused. 
The  parents  of  even  the  brightest  pu¬ 
pils  reported :“....  has  never  worked 
so  hard,”  or  “ .  .  .  .  seems  to  be  really 
interested  in  her  work  this  year.”  One 
mother  reported :  “T  cannot  get  .... 
out  of  the  house  at  all  in  the  evenings, 
she  is  so  interested  in  her  school  work.” 
A  graduate  of  two  years  previous, 
when  visiting  home  for  a  vacation 
said:  “I  wish  they  had  had  that  plan 
when  I  was  in  school.  Then  I  should 
have  known  how  to  work  in  college.” 

Did  the  use  of  the  Dalton  plan  pre¬ 
vent  or  solve  disciplinary  problems? 
Each  pupil  being  in  a  subject-room 
throughout  the  day  eliminated  the 
assembly  nuisance.  Kach  pupil  being 
busy  throughout  each  subject-period, 
there  were  no  disciplinary  problems  in 
the  classrooms.  Even  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  casual  police  duties  were  no 
longer  required.  The  boys  and  girls 
settled  do>\m  to  w’ork  the  moment  they 
entered  the  school  and  in  the  evening 
many  had  to  be  “shoo-ed”  out  of  the 
building.  Occasionally  they  even  re- 
])orted  on  Saturday  mornings  to  com¬ 
plete  work  before  a  new  contract  was 
assigned. 


Although  a  gain  of  25%  in  the  num- 
l>er  of  passes  at  the  state  examinations 
in  one  small  school  is  no  proof  that 
th{'  Dalton  plan  is  that  much  lx?tter 
than  the  traditional  procedure,  or  that 
the  traditional  procedure  would  not 
have  produced  the  same  or  better  re¬ 
sults  in  this  school,  it  can  at  least  l)e 
accepted  at  its  face  value — the  result 
desired  had  been  obtained.  Nor  was 
that  all.  The  experiment  had  resulted 
in  ol/t  more  passes  than  the  state 
average.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
sncce.ss  at  the  state  examinations  the 
experiment  had  l)een  a  success. 

To  the  superintendent  and  faculty, 
the  n  on-measurable  outcomes  were 
even  more  pleasing  than  the  measur¬ 
able  results. 

Did  this  adaptation  of  the  Dalton 
plan  eliminate  idleness,  listlessness 
and  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
students?  Wliile  it  had  been  hoped 
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ing  in  a  small  class  is  a  large  percent¬ 
age,  while  one  pupil  failing  out  of  so 
large  a  number  is  hardly  measurable. 


Subject 


Percentag^e  of  Passes 
State  School  School 
Previous  Year  of 
Year  the  Study 

80 

60  82 

66  62 

29  29 

48 


34 

100 

86 

90 

68 

70 

20 


FAREWELL  TO  MASS  EDUCATION 

Kirtlet  F.  Mather,  Ph.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GEOLOGY,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
A  nev>  and  highly  successful  experiment  in  individualized  education  has  been  going  oH 
in  Boston  during  the  last  three  years.  Dr.  Mather’s  lucid  and  most  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  neir  type  of  adult  education  follows. 

IN  the  conference  of  the  British  In-  hood  forums”  in  which  the  forum 
stitute  of  Adult  Education  held  leader  meets  a  comparatively  small 
recently  at  Oxford  much  attention  group  of  people  for  discussion.  In 
was  paid  to  aims  and  methods,  and  such  discussion  groups  there  is  both 
from  that  conference  emerged  clearly  an  environment  in  which  critical  fac- 
the  idea  that  one  of  the  main  objec-  ulties  may  be  developed  and  an  oppor- 
tives  of  education  is  “the  free  func-  tunity  for  practical  experience  in  the 
tioning  of  the  critical  faculties”  prop-  fine  art  of  cooperating  with  others  in 
erly  balanced  by  the  training  of  people  the  all-important  area  of  intellectual 
“for  cooperation  wuth  others.”  These  activity. 

are  obviously  the  prerequisites  for  citi-  ^fere  discussion  is,  of  course,  no 
zenship  in  a  democracy.  Such  phrases  guarantee  that  beneficial  results  will 
go  far  toward  explaining  the  remark-  follow.  The  response  to  the  invita- 
able  vitality  of  the  movement  for  adult  tion  “to  talk  it  over”  may  only  re¬ 
education  in  America  at  the  present  lease  a  flood  of  misinformation  and 
time.  They  also  constitute  a  very  real  strengthen  the  irrational  prejudices  of 
challenge  to  those  who  are  respon-  the  members  of  the  group,  especially 
sible  for  providing  ways  and  means  if  they  all  come  from  a  similar  back- 
whcreby  adults  may  be  satisfactorily  ground  of  schooling  and  occupation, 
equipped  for  life  in  the  dynamic  and  Pooling  the  combined  ignorance  and 
confusing  world  of  the  twentieth  cen-  passion  of  a  score  of  individuals  is 
tury.  not  a  contribution  to  adult  education. 

To  <levelop  the  critical  faculties  and  Group  discussion  as  a  phase  of  edu- 
to  fit  people  for  cooperation  in  a  free  cation  involves  skills  and  attitudes 
spirit  requires  a  technique  which  is  which  may  be  acquired  only  by  train- 
by  no  means  fully  known  but  with  ing  under  wise  leadership  and  prac- 
which  adult  e<lucators  are  experiment-  tice  under  expert  guidance.  Hence 
ing  at  the  present  time  in  many  very  the  necessity  for  organizations,  plans, 
significant  projects.  Despite  the  value  programs  and  leaders, 
of  lectures  by  silver-tongued  experts.  Apparently  the  most  favorable  en- 
even  with  the  appendix  of  a  “forum  vironment  for  the  development  of  the 
period,”  and  the  unquestioned  w’orth  critical  faculties  and  the  inculcation 
of  “directed  reading,”  there  is  no  es-  of  habits  of  cooperation  is  presented 
cape  from  the  conclusion  that  such  by  a  group  of  ten  or  twenty  adults 
time-tried  methoils  of  adult  education  from  quite  various  scholastic  back- 
accomplish  little  in  this  particular  di-  grounds  and  diverse  occupations,  asso- 
rection.  No  w’onder  that  the  “Forum  ciated  with  an  experienced,  resource- 
Demonstration  Centers,”  sponsored  in  ful  and  considerate  leader  in  an  in- 
ten  selected  communities  by  the  Fnited  formal  setting.  Such  an  organization 
States  Office  of  Education,  place  so  for  adult  education  means  a  complete 
great  an  emphasis  upon  “neighbor-  departure  from  academic  procedures 
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with  their  customarv  formalities  and 
rigid  regimentation.  Each  individual 
is  a  person,  to  be  respected  by  all  his 
associates,  including  the  leader.  Each 
is  free  to  display  his  own  personality 
and  to  discover  for  himself  the  bound¬ 
aries  between  his  individual  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  the  group  as  a  8(X*ial 
unit. 

In  the  interplay  of  active  minds  in 
such  a  diversitied  group  the  gaj)s  in 
intellectual  equipment  are  often  filhul 
by  mutual  exchange.  The  prejudices 
which  have  arisen  in  the  conditioning 
experiences  of  each  meml)er  of  the 
group  are  likely  to  be  offset  by  those 
of  others.  “The  dust  of  controversy! 
What  is  it,  but  the  falsehood  flying 
off?”  Here,  if  ain’W’here  the  adult 
may  learn,  by  observation,  if  not  by 
his  own  experience,  something  about 
the  “give  and  take”  wdiich  character¬ 
izes  ccx’Jperation  among  men  of  good- 
wdll. 

It  is  doubtless  the  rwognition  of  the 
fine  values  whieh  accrue  in  this  type 
of  individualized  education  which  ex¬ 
plains  in  large  part  the  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Boston  Center  for  Adult 
Education.  Organized  in  Septemlx'r, 
1933,  this  project  has  l)een  committed 
from  the  start  to  a  program  for  small 
groups,  meeting  quite  informally  un¬ 
der  expert  leadership,  and  composed 
of  persons  from  all  walks  in  life  who 
join  the  Center  without  thought  of 
academic  credit  of  any  sort,  but  who 
seek  continuing  education  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  which  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it.  A  limit  of  from  15  to 
25  is  established  for  the  enrollment  in 
each  course.  If  the  subject  matter 
is  amenable  to  treatment  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  method,  this  sets  the  stage  for 
the  important  phase  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  wdiich  we  have  been  considering 


in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  If  the 
group  is  engaged  in  language  study, 
or  practice  in  speech,  or  training  in 
draw’ing  or  painting,  the  small  num- 
l)er  jx*rmits  each  of  its  members  to 
receive  the  individual  attention  which 
alone  permits  rapid  progress  along 
those  lines. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  direct 
those  who  have  come  to  the  Center 
into  any  particular  line  of  study  nor 
has  there  been  any  selection  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  specific  groups.  Each  makes 
his  own  choice  and  applicants  are  ad¬ 
mitted  in  order  of  application  until 
the  group  is  filled  to  the  limit  previ¬ 
ously  established.  J^ees  covering  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  are  charged.  Contributions  from 
interested  friends  ami  public-spirited 
citizens  defray  the  balance  and  supply 
a  very  small  numlier  of  free  scholar- 
.ships  for  those  unable  to  pay  the  mod¬ 
est  fees. 

The  w’ork  of  the  Center  is  divided 
into  three  terms  of  ten  w’eeks  each, 
extending  throughout  the  fall,  the  win¬ 
ter  and  the  spring.  Each  group  meets 
for  an  hour  or  tw’o  in  the  evening  once 
a  w(*ek  through  the  ten  weeks  of  each 
term.  fleeting  nxims  are  just  as 
homelike,  friendly  and  informal  as 
can  be  arrang(*d.  Leaders  are  chosen 
with  great  care,  not  only  for  their  eru¬ 
dition  but  also  for  their  personality 
and  s^Tnpathy  w’ith  the  aims  of  the 
Center.  The  subject  matter  of  the  va¬ 
rious  courses  of  study  ranges  through 
a  w'ide  gamut  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  modern  languages  and  current  his¬ 
tory,  the  contemporary  problems  of 
government  and  economics.  All  the 
course's  w’ould  presumably  Ik*  rated  as 
“cultural”  rather  than  as  “vocation¬ 
al.”  Such  academic  terms  as  curricu¬ 
lum,  instructor,  school,  class  and  pu¬ 
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pil  are  banished,  along  with  credits, 
certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees. 
Textbooks  are  used  only  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  courses  and  occasionally  in 
other  appropriate  groups.  liecom- 
raendcd  readings  are  fre<|uently  sug¬ 
gested  and  a  modest  library  of  selected 
reference  books  is  available,  but  there 
are  no  assignments  of  reipiired  study 
of  such  books. 

The  response  to  this  project  has 
been  truly  remarkable.  The  Center 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  193.3  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  and  used  vacant  offices 
in  that  Club’s  building  on  Joy  Street. 
During  the  first  term  there  were  17 
groups  with  approximately  350  en¬ 
rollments,  Today,  three  years  later, 


the  Center  has  a  home  of  its  own  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,  a  staff  of  30  group 
leaders  and  an  enrollment  of  875 
adults  organized  in  52  groups  pursu¬ 
ing  more  than  40  different  courses  of 
study.  Such  a  record  means  that 
there  is  a  real  demand  for  the  unique 
opportunities  which  the  Center  pro¬ 
vides,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  this 
type  of  adult  education  bids  fair  to 
realize  the  high  aims  of  equipping  the 
citizens  of  our  democracy  for  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  of  providing  for  them  an  eagerly 
w-eleomed  environment  in  which  per¬ 
sonal  development  along  intellectual, 
spiritual  and  aesthetic  lines  may  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  one’s  entire  lifetime 
U'vond  the  years  spent  in  school  and 
college. 


ACTA  AND  AGENDA 

Notes  and  Comments  from  the  Adult  Education  Council 
of  Greater  Boston 


.\  great  step  forward  in  the  use  of 
radio  in  education  is  a  likely  result  of 
the  first  National  ('onference  on  Educa¬ 
tional  llroadeasting,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington  on  December  10,  11,  12 
of  this  year.  .Ml  of  the  principal  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  in  the  country  are  co¬ 
operating  along  with  the  Thiited  States 
<)ffice  of  Education  and  the  Federal  f’oin- 
niunications  Commission.  The  .\dult 
Kducation  Council  of  Greater  Boston 
will  be  represented  by  the  j)resident  of 
the  Council,  who  also  represfuits  the 
.\merican  (’hemical  Society,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mather.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  this  conference 
will  affec't  adult  education  through  the 
radio  in  several  important  aspects. 

*  *  * 

Three  panel  discussions  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  October  and  November  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
.Vlumnae  of  Trinity  (College  of  Wash¬ 


ington,  D.  C.  Over  four  hundred  per- 
.'■ons  attended  each  panel,  the  subjects 
of  which  w'ere  (’onsumers’  Cooperatives, 
Social  Justice,  and  So<nal  Security.  The 
president  of  the  Adult  Education  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Greater  Boston  presided  at  each 
of  these  panels,  and  Professor  John  J. 
Mahoney  of  Boston  University,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Council,  was  an 
active  partici|)ant.  Three  similar  panels 
will  he  held  in  the  Spring  of  1937. 
Members  of  the  Adult  Education  Coun¬ 
cil  will  be  admitted,  as  they  were  to  the 
panels  just  concluded,  on  presentation 
of  their  mend)er8hip  cards. 

*  *  * 

The  Council  will  he  happy  to  help 
other  organizations  arrange  panel  dis¬ 
cussions.  Members  desiring  to  avail 
themselves,  or  their  associated  groups,  of 
these  facilities,  may  write  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council. 
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Incentives  to  Composition.  An  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Writing^  throug'h  Subject  Stimu¬ 
lus.  By  PhylliM  Bobbins.  Harvard  Studies 
in  Education,  Vol.  27.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1936.  515  pages.  $2.75. 

Miss  Robbins  is  the  author  of  .4n  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Composition  through  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  translator  of  Julien  Bezard’s  La 
Classe  de  Framais. 

Jnccntircs  to  Composition  is  inspira¬ 
tional  to  a  degree  seldom  approached  in 
textbooks  devoted  to  composition.  The 
early  part  of  the  book,  which  is  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones,  is 
to  widen  the  range  of  interest, — to  supply 
the  sc»rt  of  information  that  will  interest 
the  pupil,  give  him  something  new  to  w'rite 
about,  and  create  in  him  a  desire  to  write. 
Miss  Robbins  calls  this  section  “Setting- 
Up  Exerci.ses  for  the  Mind.”  In  this  she 
treats  of  fascinating  topics  concerned 
with  the  world  of  science;  water,  the 
benefactor;  ‘drenche*!  and  dripping  apple 
treses’;  the  lights  of  early  risers;  the  al- 
chemist.s  and  the  “puffers” ;  old  time  su¬ 
pers!  itions;  and  a  host  of  interesting  top¬ 
ics  classified  under  the  general  heading, 
“The  World  of  .\dventure  and  Initiative.” 
Dull  indeed  must  be  the  boy  who  is  not 
stirred  by  the  suggestions  containe«l  in 
“Regions  Still  Unexplored.” 

Equally  interesting  is  the  second  part, 
“Setting-Up  Exercises  for  Taste  and  Ap¬ 
preciation.”  Here  are  treateil  such  sub¬ 
jects  us  outdoor  hobbies,  story  tellers,  gar¬ 
dens  and  garden  animals  (including  fabu¬ 
lous  beasts  and  animals  in  heraldry),  and 
what  old  gardens  have  heard  and  seen. 

lender  the  general  heading  of  The  Deco¬ 
rative  .\rts.  Miss  Robbins  gives  her  young 
readers  helpful  information  about  glass, 
jewelry,  pottery  and  its  makers,  the  story 
of  weaving  (read  what  she  says  almut 
the  weaver  as  seen  in  his  fabric),  the 
makers  of  lace,  and  similar  fascinating 
topics.  Then  there  is  much  material  on 
the  fine  arts;  the  first  artists;  stained 
glass,  from  Chartres  to  Tiffany ;  music, 
“the  adventure  of  the  ear” ;  and  a  pro¬ 
phetic  sketch  of  the  city  of  the  f\iture. 


Any  high  Hch(M>l  teacher  fortunate 
enough  to  have  on  her  desk  a  copy  of  this 
new  book  w  ill  find  it  a  source  of  genuine 
inspiration.  .\ny  group  of  students  in 
whose  hands  it  is  placed  will  come  to  life 
in  the  composition  class  and  bless  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  author  for  giving 
them  this  delightful  book. — E.  L.  Getcheu, 

Modern  College  Readings.  Edited  by  a 
group  of  instructors  from  the  English  De¬ 
partment  of  Los  .Vngeles  Junior  College, 
headetl  by  Ccorge  Paul  liutler,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mabel  Platz,  formerly  of  the 
same  college.  536  pages.  1936.  Prentice-  i 
Hall,  Inc.  $1.75. 

Recently  the  Dean  of  a  large  Eastern 
college  took  a  ]K)11  of  the  alumni  to  deter¬ 
mine  wh.at  college  studies  had  proved 
most  valuable  to  them.  By  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  they  v<»ted  that  “the  most  perma¬ 
nently  useful  course  which  the  c(»llege 
had  given  them  was  the  one  which  trained 
them  to  read,  think,  and  write  intelli¬ 
gently;  their  ballots  were  for  the  course 
in  English,  and  especially  for  the  courses 
in  reading  and  writing.”  So  writes  Pro¬ 
fessor  Watt  in  his  introduction  to  this 
admirable  collection  of  new  and  timely 
selections  for  college  reading.  .\nd  he  i 
adds:  “One  subject,  however,  he  (the 
alumnus)  will  inevitably  continue  unless 
he  would  sink  to  the  dull  level  of  a 
routine  man;  he  will  continue  to  read  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Is  it,  then,  astonish¬ 
ing  that  a  considerable  group  of  alumni 
from  one  college  should  have  voted  that 
the  impulse  and  capacity  to  read  and 
think  which  they  received  from  their  Eng- 
li.sh  courses  were  most  valuable  to  them? 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  assert,  indeed, 
that  one  proof  of  a  liberal,  eager,  catho¬ 
lic  mind  is  its  willingness  to  read  a  high- 
grade  magazine  from  cover  to  cover,  i 
thoughtfully,  understandingly,  challeng- 
ingly.” 

All  g<Kxl  reading — and  there  are  many 
fine  selections  in  this  volume — ought  to 
interest  college  students.  Most  could  not 
fail  to  find  the  clever  stories  of  .Alfred 
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Here,  then,  is  a  textbook  in  English  that 
is  different,  that  is  attractive  and  usable. 
The  many  illustrations  are  helpful  anil 
illuminating.  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
teachers  of  Engli.sh  in  secondary  schools 
will  find  this  book  helpful  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  that  thousands  of  young  b«)ys 
and  girls  will  find  in  its  pages  that 
friendly  incentive,  that  wi.se  guidance,  that 
will  lead  them  to  a  better  use  of  their 
mother  tongue. — E.  L.  Getchf.m.. 

«  *  • 

The  Productions  of  Later  Nineteenth 
Century  American  Drama :  A  Basis  for 
Teaching.  By  Garrett  If.  Lererton,  Ph.I). 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University, 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  677.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications.  Columbia  University. 
1936.  130  pages. 

This  interesting  and  comprehensive  re- 
.search  article  by  Dr.  Levertf»n  is  planne<l 
to  furnish  to  the  teachers  »>f  dramatics 
a  working  mctho<l  by  which  jdays  of  this 
l>eriod  may  be  studied  ami  jjnxluced  in  the 
school  theatre  with  a  fair  measure  of 
historical  authenticity.  It  attempts  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  in  tw(j  ways:  first, 
by  devoting  itself  to  an  investigation  of 
dramatic  prmluction  techni(jues  in  the 
.\merican  Theatre  of  this  jieriml,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  by  presenting  the  findings  in  terms 
of  a  school  project  in  the  reproduction  r)f 
the  plays.  The  stmly  does  not  preteml  to 
concern  itself  with  literary  stamlards  «»r 
values  in  .American  drama. 

Heretofore,  very  little  Investigation  has 
been  done  in  this  ])eriiMl  of  the  .\merican 
Theatre  and  its  drama.  Since  this  |)eriod 
was  a  very  vital  «>ne  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  involveil  as  it  was  in  the  throes 
of  westward  expansion,  the  aftermath  of 
slavery  and  civil  war,  the  problems  of  re¬ 
construction.  and  the  rapid  movement  to- 
wartls  participation  in  world  iMvIitics,  and 
inasmuch  ns  the  theatre  refiects  the  life 
of  the  times,  such  a  study  seems  |>eculiarly 
appropriate  at  the  present.  .Vs  Dr.  I^ever- 
ton  sa^'s  in  his  admirable  introduction: 
“The  theatre  has  always  been  an  im|K)rt- 
ant  element  in  social  history.  In  all  ages, 
social  and  political  phenomena  of  the 
times  have  been  revealed  through  the  lines 
spoken  in  the  theatre  by  the  dramatist’s 
characters ;”  and  he  adds :  “Through  the 
study  and  reprotluction  of  the  plays  of  this 


j)erKHl,  therefore,  the  student  will  gain 
not  only  a  knowletlge  of  his  native  theatre 
but  a  picture  of  his  country  in  one  of  its 
most  important  and  vital  eras.  The  .Am¬ 
erican  drama,  regardless  of  its  literarj 
merit,  is  our  own  native  drama.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  life  of  this  country.  Even 
granting  a  lack  of  literary  quality,  it  still 
does  not  seem  particularly  chauvinistic  to 
accept  this  drama  and  its  theater  as  our 
ow’n,  an<l  thereff)re  as  worthy  of  study.” 

Chapter  II  deals  comprehensively  with 
the  physical  stage  of  the  period,  and  is 
admirably  illustrated  with  numerous 
ilrawings  and  diagrams  showing  the  geog- 
raphj’  of  the  later  nineteenth  century 
stage,  and  the  hx'ation  of  the  scenery 
units  for  the  school  stage.  Much  space 
is  devoted  to  the  stage  settings,  with  some 
historical  account  of  the  development  of 
stage  scenery.  Illustrations  of  settings 
from  such  early  successes  as  “Divorce,” 
■‘Our  .American  Cousin,”  “Saratoga.”  and 
others,  will  pmve  helpful  to  the  student 
of  .American  drama.  Scene  painting  is 
fully  discussed,  as  is  the  stage  lighting 
of  the  80’s  and  90’s.  Chapter  III  closes 
with  a  discussion  of  the  school  produc¬ 
tion  and  its  setting. 

Stage  and  off-stage  effects  constitute  the 
subject  matter  of  the  next  section,  with  a 
following  chapter  on  the  terminologj-  of 
stage  directions.  Varticularly  interesting 
and  valuable  to  the  teacher  of  dramatics 
in  high  school  or  college  are  the  forty 
pages  devoted  to  directing  techniques  of 
this  perioil.  The  book  ch)ses  with  a  very 
complete  bibliography. 

«  *  * 

College  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English :  ’fheir  Effect  on  the  High  School. 
.An  Historical  Survey.  By  Edna  Hays, 
I’h.D.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  1936.  140 

pages. 

“The  effects  of  the  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  in  English  on  the  high  schools 
have  been  widely  di8pute<l  for  the  jjast 
sixty  years.  The  building  up  of  definite 
entrance  requirements  necessitated  the 
close  articulation  of  the  high  school  with 
the  college,  and  created  at  least  three 
major  problems.  First,  whether  or  not  the 
colleges  could  agree  on  uniform  entrance 
veejuirements  for  which  the  high  schools 
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Loom  is,  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  Thomas 
Boyd.  Kay  Boyle,  and  Sinclair  I^wis  of 
compelling  interest.  All  these,  and  others 
equally  famous,  are  represented  in  this 
attractive  book.  There  are  essays  by 
Robert,  V’iscount  Cecil,  by  Stuart  Chase, 
Walter  Davenport,  and  Philip  Wylie. 
Stephen  Leacock’s  clever  skit  “Americans 
are  Queer”  will  surely  claim  a  delightful 
quarter  hour,  and  “M>’ths  About  Authors” 
by  V’ardis  Fisher  will  provoke  no  end  of 
discussion. 

Experiences  in  Thought  and  Expres¬ 
sion.  By  Howard  Francis  Seely,  Professor 
of  the  Teaching  of  English,  Ohio  State 
University.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1936. 
512  pages,  with  Introduction  and  a  wealth 
of  illustrations.  $1.48. 

Professor  Seely  was  formerly  Head  of 
the  English  Department  at  the  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  School,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Scarbor¬ 
ough  School  in  New  York.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  fitted,  both  by  temperament  and 
experience,  to  produce  an  interesting,  stim¬ 
ulating,  and  effective  textbook  in  compo¬ 
sition  and  grammar  for  secondary  school 
use.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize 
him  as  the  author  of  Enjoying  Poetry  in 
School  and  On  Teaching  English. 

I  like  his  dedication  of  this  attractive 
book :  “To  the  many  young  people  with 
whom  the  author  has  discusseil  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  thinking,  talking,  and  writing,  and 
to  those  with  whom  he  hopes  by  this 
means  to  continue  these  discussions,  this 
book  is  dedicated.” 

Furthermore,  I  like  the  way  he  takes 
his  young  readers  into  partnership.  Tlie 
whole  book  has  a  delightful,  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere  that  must  be  refreshing  and  wel¬ 
come  to  pupils  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  cut-and-<lrle<l  tone  of  the  usual 
textbook  on  grammar  and  composition. 
Professor  Seely  has  even  succeeded  in  car¬ 
rying  this  informal,  friendly  manner  into 
the  Table  of  Contents : 

I.  In  which  we  see  why  we  study  our 
language;  II,  In  which  we  discover  what 
language  is  and  what  its  chief  uses  are: 
III.  In  which  we  turn  our  attention  to 
conversation;  IV.  In  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  talking  that  is  more  formal 
than  conversation ;  V.  In  which  we  inquire 
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into  certain  interesting  problems  con- 
nev'ted  with  writing;  VI.  In  which  we  dis¬ 
cuss  and  write  social  and  business  letters; 
VII.  In  which  we  go  adventuring  with 
words;  VIII.  In  which  we  increase  our 
skill  in  constructing  sentences;  IX.  In 
constructing  paragraphs;  X.  In  which  we 
muster  the  principles  of  capitalization ; 
XI.  Of  punctuation;  and  XII.  In  which 
we  make  use  of  grammar  to  overcome  our 
individual  defects  in  the  use  of  Ehiglish. 

In  the  opening  page  of  his  text  Profes¬ 
sor  Seely  awakens  in  his  young  reader  a 
sense  of  the  wonders  of  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing — the  two  greatest  achievements  of  the 
human  mind.  “So  wondrous  is  language," 
he  says,  “that  try  as  we  may,  we  shall 
have  difficulty  in  naming  another  human 
possession  which  serves  us  in  so  many 
ways  and  which  enables  us  to  do  so  many 
things, — which,  in  short,  contributes  so 
much  to  the  fullness  of  our  lives.” 

A  delightful  and  all  too  brief  sketch 
of  how  we  all  learn  to  speak  is  contained 
in  the  ojiening  chapter.  I  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  the  pupil  uses  these  early 
chapters  he  will  be  intrigued  in  spite  of 
himself  and  will  come  to  see  that  he  needs 
to  know  the  facts  so  pleasantly  stated  and 
will  be  stimulated  to  use  his  own  tongue 
and  pen  with  increased  and  ever  increas¬ 
ing  skill. 

Designed  for  use  in  and  beyond  the 
ninth  grade.  Experiences  in  Thought  and 
Expression  is  a  basic  text  in  composition 
and  grammar  and  contains  in  one  volume 
ample  material  for  two  or  three  years’ 
use.  Its  objectives  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  To  enable  young  people  clearly  to 
perceive  the  significant  place  that  lan¬ 
guage  occupies  in  almost  every  phase  of 
their  lives,  thereby  removing  their  lan¬ 
guage  studies  from  the  category’  of  mere 
scholastic  obligations. 

2.  To  foster  in  students  the  active  de¬ 
sire  to  employ  language  effectively  as  a 
means  of  comprehen.sion  and  expression, 
thereby  promoting  their  intellectual,  so¬ 
cial,  and  emotional  growth. 

3.  To  provide  rich  and  real  experiences 
in  language,  so  that  in  a  normal  manner 
skills  may  develop  in  response  to  felt 
needs  and  as  a  part  of  lifelike  activities. 
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might  build  a  unifle<l  course  of  study. 
Second,  whether  or  not  the  high  schools 
were  so  restricted  by  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  college  that  they  could  not 
meet  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  .\nd  third, 
whether  or  not  examinations  should  be 
nei’essary  for  admission  to  college.” 

With  this  admirable  lntro<luction  Dr. 
Hays  tells  us  how  she  came  to  make  the 
investigation  which  formed  the  basis  of 
her  dissertation.  -Vfter  a  preliminary 
chapter  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  High  School  before  1870,  she 
traces  the  development  of  the  ('«)llege  En¬ 
trance  Ilc<iuirement8  in  English  from  1819 
to  1900;  how  Princeton  was  the  first  col¬ 
lege  to  insist  that  candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  bo  “well  acquainted”  with  English 
grammar.  Hy  1870,  in  at  least  one  col¬ 
lege  (the  Uollege  of  New  Jersey)  they 
were  required  t<»  be  able  to  write  a  “short 
and  simple  English  composition.”  It  was 
not  until  1874  that  Harvard  made  a  simi¬ 
lar  stipulation.  Dr.  Hays  <|Uotes  from  the 
Harvard  University  Catalogue  of  1873-4  as 
follow  8 : 

English  Composition.  (“Each  candidate 
will  be  re<mire<l  to  write  a  short  English 
Comjtosilion,  correct  in  sj)elling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  grammar,  and  expression,  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  taken  from  such  works  of  stand¬ 
ard  authors  as  shall  be  announcetl  from 
time  to  time.  Tlie  subject  for  1874  will  be 
taken  from  one  of  the  following  works: 
Shakespeare’s  Tempest,  .lulius  Caesar,  and 
Merchant  of  Venice;  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of 
Wakefield ;  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  and  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel).” 

The  author  traces  the  effects  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Uequirements  in  English 
upon  the  high  schools  for  the  next  thirty 
years.  She  has  already  stated  the  purpose 
of  the  study  as  follow  s : 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  the  un¬ 
biased  investigation  of  the  outstanding 
effects  of  the  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  English  on  the  high  schools.  In 
order  to  find  the  facts,  the  author  has 
traced  the  history  of  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  high  schools  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time 
with  special  reference  to  the  colleges  and 
their  admission  examinations.  Books  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject,  annual  reports  of 
boards  of  education,  addresses  and  pro- 
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ceetlings  of  the  National  EJducation  .Xsso- 
ciation  and  of  other  educational  associa¬ 
tions,  articles  in  periodicals,  college  cata¬ 
logues,  and  high  school  courses  of  study 
have  been  used  as  source  material.  The 
several  high  schools  discussed  were  chosen 
for  two  reasons:  their  records  were  avail¬ 
able,  and  they  seemed  to  represent  fairly 
the  practices  followed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.” 

Chaiiter  IV  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
college  entrance  requirements  from  1900 
to  1935.  The  part  of  the  book  that  will 
l)e  of  most  general  interest  to  teachers  of 
English  is  the  closing  chapter  on  the 
effects  of  the  Uollege  Entrance  Ilequire- 
ments  in  English  u|K)n  the  high  schools 
for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  She  dis¬ 
cusses  this  impcirtant  subject  under  the 
following  heads : 

“The  National  Uonference  on  Uniform 
Entrance  He<|uirements  organized  and  sys¬ 
tematized  the  chaotic  course  in  English 
in  the  high  schools — testimony  of  promi¬ 
nent  eilucalors— i'ourses  of  study — surveys 
— criticism  of  uniformity  in  English— 
Committee  on  College-Entrance  Require¬ 
ments,  1910-  -Committee  on  Types  of  Or¬ 
ganization  of  High  School  English,  1913 
— National  .Toint  Committee  on  Reorgani¬ 
zation  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools — 
Influences  of  National  ('onference  and  of 
National  Joint  Committee  uixm  ctmrses  of 
study — upon  composition— upon  literature 
— summary.” 

In  closing  this  brief  review,  ])erhapa  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  two  last 
paragraphs  of  the  “Summary” : 

“A  phenomenal  growth  in  high  si-hool 
enrollment  made  it  evident  that  a  college 
preparatory  course  was  not  8uite<l  to  the 
majority  of  pupils.  The  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  in  1910,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  developed  into  the  National 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools.  'ITiis  com¬ 
mittee  recognized  the  original  democratic 
purpose  of  the  high  school  and  set  up 
socially  useful  aims  for  the  course  of 
study.  It  dealt  with  both  the  junior  and 
the  senior  high  school ;  it  approved  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  extensive  reading;  it  advocated 
the  separation  of  the  practical  and  the 
l)lenaurnble  aspects  of  English ;  it  recom- 
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mended  functional  centers  fur  composi¬ 
tion  ;  it  restressed  the  importance  of  oral 
composition,  and  the  necessity  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  from  other  departments;  it  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  course  in  English  and  redirected 
it  toward  preparation  for  life. 

“The  organi/.e<l  c«»ur8e  in  English  owes 
its  place  and  time  in  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  to  the  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  They  created  demands  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  developing  the  subject  from  a 
state  of  mere  potentiality  in  1870  to  a 
place  of  paramount  imi)ortance  in  1000. 
The  National  Conference  on  Tniform  En¬ 


trance  Requirements  in  English,  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
organized  the  course  and  directed  it  to¬ 
ward  college.  The  National  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reorganization  of  English  in 
Secondary  Schools  reorganized  that  course 
and  directed  it  toward  life.  Today  the 
high  school  accepts  the  social  aims  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  Committee  of  Thirty.  In 
theory  it  commits  itself  to  the  ideal  of 
attaining  socially  useful  ends;  in  practice 
it,  more  often  than  not,  follows  the  tradi¬ 
tional  methoils  that  developed  in  response 
to  the  college  entrance  re<|uirements.” 
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